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CHAPTEE I. 

THE POLAR WOBLD. 

> 

Introduction — The frozen Thule of the ancients — Early 
attempts to penetrate it — The North- West Passage and 
extravagant expectations — Accomplished by Sir John 
Franklin — The result — Frobisher and his alleged dis- 
coveries — Atmospheric phenomena of the Polar world — 
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TTTHAT schoolboy has not heard of the 
' " North- West Passage, and of the gallan- 
try displayed in the many eflforts to discover 
it? To find such a highway between the 
great Pacific and Atlantic Oceans has been 
the ambition, more especially of Englishmen, 
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from the days of the Tudors to those of the 
Guelfs — from Elizabeth to Victoria. "It is 
the only thing in the world," was the excla- 
mation of Sir Martin Frobisher, the proto- 
arctic voyager, " that is left undone, whereby 
a notable mind might be made famous and 
fortunate.'' Blind chance had poured into the 
laps of Portugal and Spain the incalculable 
riches of the East and the West; and the 
Pope of Eome, their spiritual master, in the ple- 
nitude of his apostolical power, had recognised 
the fact and confirmed the gift. Thereupon, 
jealousy and cupidity had excluded every other 
nation of Europe, not only from a participa- 
tion of the magnificent spoil, but even from a 
sight of the countries whence it was brought. 
How to counteract, in part at least, this rooted 
and selfish policy, without exciting, on the one 
hand, the resentment of the Church, or, on the 
other, the antagonism of the pre-occupants, 
exercised in turn all the art and ingenuity of 
sober-minded statesmen and maritime adven- 
turers. 

It was an age of casuistry, and casuistry 
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determined the question. The Boman pontiff 
had taken into his hands a map of the world, 
and drawing a line across it, from pole to pole, 
at a distance of a hundred leagues or so be- 
yond the Azores and Cape de Verde Isles, he 
apportioned to the Spaniards all the lands 
they should discover to the west and south of 
it ; and all territories similarly acquired to the 
east of it, he conferred upon their neighbours, 
the Portuguese. This joint donation was made 
"out of his pure liberality and infallible 
knowledge." A point south of the meridian 
was something new in geometry; but then 
Alexander the Sixth, the pontiff in question, 
notwithstanding his "infallible knowledge," 
was as ignorant of the physical sciences as of 
the cardinal virtues. The father of the faithful, 
however, had made an absolute division of the 
globe, and in doing so he had clearly specified 
three points of the compass. Of the fourth — 
or the north — he had said not a word. 
Whether intentional or otherwise, the omis- 
sion was indisputable. Here, then, was a 
loophole — "a passage" — for the casuistical 
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maritime adventurer, and he resolved to avail 
himself of it. 

Of "the frozen Thule, earth's extremest 
limit/' to quote a passage from the Medea of 
Seneca, nothing was certainly known, until 
the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
except by hazy tradition which had been 
handed down from the remotest antiquity. 
Boman sages and poets, after their manner, 
had discoursed more or less extravagantly 
upon the curious races of men who were sup- 
posed to inhabit those hyperboreal regions, or 
the rear of the northern winds. Pliny the 
Elder has bequeathed to posterity a tolerably 
complete list of such monstrosities, found as 
well in the torrid as in the frigid zone. For 
example, he tells us of men with no heads, 
their eyes and mouths being placed in their 
bellies — of men with three or four eyes, and 
unerring marksmen with the bow and arrow — 
of men with enormous webbed feet, like those of 
geese, which served to shield them when lying 
in the sun — of men with the legs of horses, 
which enabled them to outgallop their proto- 
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types — of amphibious men, who could pass a 
whole day under water without rising to re- 
spire — and, lastly, dormant men, who were 
roused from their long winter's slumber by 
the warmth of the sun in the spring. By the 
exercise of a little patience and ingenuity, the 
reader will be enabled to reduce each of these 
old traditionary accounts of our species to 
natural proportions. Thus, the same writer 
informs us, that the Panotii in Scythia have 
ears of such enormous dimensions that they 
cover the whole body ; the diminutive inhabi- 
tants of the land of Magog, besides having 
large pendulous ears, are a mass of hair or 
wool from head to foot ; and that the Ari- 
maspi, like the Cyclops, have but one eye in 
their foreheads. Alk these prodigies are sim- 
ply weather-beaten Lapps or Fins, enveloped 
in seal-skin cloaks or mantles, with long flaps 
hanging down the sides, which served either 
for sleeves or for wrapping about the head; 
one or more eyelet-holes being supplied for 
respiration and vision. 

Let us not hastily condemn the ancients 
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for their foUj in this matter ; ignorance and 
superstition are the same in every age; the 
seamen of Elizabeth were equally fatuous. 
The historian of Frobisher's first arctic expe- 
dition relates how a poor Esquimaux in his 
kjack was tempted to the side of the English 
barque, when ''the captain caught the man 
fast, and plucked him with main force, boat 
and all, into his vessel, out of the sea.'' As 
the captive lay sprawling and helpless on the 
Englishman's deck, enveloped from head to 
foot in his seal-skins, the pamc-stricken sailors 
to a man stood aloof, " thinkmg him a devil ;" 
nor were their fears appeased until Frobisher 
had divested him of every particle of clothing, 
and satisfied them by ocular demonstration 
that he had neither cloven feet nor a tail, but 
was in every respect a human being Uke 
themselves. 

The first English navigator who penetrated 
into Arctic America was Sebastian Cabot, of 
Bristol. This was in the reign of the eighth 
Henry. Dreary and inhospitable as Sebastian 
and his immediate successors had found it, the 
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North possessed nevertheless overwhelming 
attractions for the enterprising mariner in 
Tudor days, beyond the solution of the greatest 
of geographical problems. A long succession 
of failures and disasters tended to re-animate 
rather than to discourage him. 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 

(That last infirmity of noble minds) 

To 8cx)m delights and live laborious days. 

It was fondly conceived that the North ofiered 
the safest, as well as the speediest, passage to 
India, Cathaya, the Spice Islands, and all the 
golden regions of the East. 

A multiplication of contemporary choro- 
graphical delineations effectually silenced that 
wisdom which is better than strength. The 
thirst for gold triumphed over all opposition. 
Like the passion of jealousy, it generates the 
food which sustains it. The resources of the 
Occident, despite the ever-increasing fortune 
of the Spaniards, were as nothing when con- 
trasted witji those of the Orient. Nor were 
travellers' tales wanting to confirm this pleas- 
ing delusion. In the north-eastern angle of 
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Cathaya, or China, was to be seen the fabled 
Atlantides, the enchanted gardens of anti- 
quity, watered by the streams of Mercy and 
Immortality ; and where, according to the re- 
port of a certain enthusiastic monk, who had 
re-discovered it, "whatever a man's age may 
be, when he enters that happy province, he 
never gets any older." True charity had con- 
strained that .singularly fortunate individual 
to retrace his steps westward as quickly as 
possible, in order to make known to his mori- 
bund countrymen this extraordinary discovery ; 
but by the time his weary pilgrimage through 
less propitious territories was ended, rationa- 
lity had got the better of credulity ; and the 
itinerant mendicant was fain to confess, that he 
entertained no inconsiderable misgivings as to 
the truthfulness of the " fact" which had been 
communicated to him at the limit of his wan- 
derings ; in short, by the time he regained his 
own country the illusion was dispelled — " he 
didn't believe a word of it." 

But what of that ? The collapsing of one 
bubble of the fancy was instantly followed by 
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the expansion of another. Friar Oderic, the 
Bohemian, and a semi-saint of the Eoman 
Church, towards the close of the thirteenth 
century, managed, by a tedious and circuitous 
overland route, to reach the eastern limits of 
the Celestial Empire, and to penetrate the city 
of Pekin itself, where he obtained admission 
also into the palace of the magnificent Khan. 
Cathaya was discovered to be, not the tradi- 
tional paradise of Eden, as previously reported, 
yet something more than a land of flowers. 
Novelties beset the astonished traveller on 
every side. Double-headed ostriches were 
stalking about the royal domain, and six- 
legged horses were careering in the streets. 
Dwarfs not two spans long dexterously avoided 
being trodden under foot by giants twenty -feet 
high. There, too, he beheld, safely caged, 
vdthin the precincts of a nobleman's plea- 
saunce, more than one specimen of that 

Distmgnish'd link in being's endless chain, 

the veritable pithecoid creature, although not 
exactly a bipes implumis ; for they were (he tells 
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us) " all hairy with long grey hairs, though of 
human form/' But these, and other marvel- 
lous exhibitions, were of secondary interest 
compared with the mineral resources of the 
country. Gold and silver were more common 
than coal and iron. The Khan's palace was 
wholly composed of precious metal, and embel- 
lished with gems of Brobdingnagian propor- 
tions ; amongst other things, there was in it 
" a certain great jar, more than two paces in 
height, entirely formed of a certain precious 
stone, so fine, that I was told its price exceeded 
the price of four great towns. It is all hooped 
round with gold ; and this jar hath also fingers 
of network of great pearls hanging therefrom. 
Into this vessel drink is conveyed by certain 
conduits from the court of the palace ; and be- 
side it are many golden goblets, from which all 
drink who list." 

These are a few only of the objects that 
haunted the imagination of our forefathers in 
Tudor days, when they were moved to attempt 
the North-West Passage to the East in search 
of them. Their expeditions were always bootr 
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less, and oftentimes fatal. Yet there never 
lacked a leader to repeat the experiment. In 
the course of time they went the way of all 
flesh, disappointed, but not dejected; be- 
queathing to their children their infantile 
anticipations and nautical experience. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, the founder of our colonial 
empire, was the exponent of his class. In his 
judgment, America was a vast island, '' because 
as he argues, " the sea runneth by nature 
circularly from east to west, which motion of 
the water is most evidently seen in the sea 
which lieth on the south side of Africa, when 
the current that runneth from the east to the 
west is so strong that the Portuguese, in their 
voyages eastward to Calicut in passing by the 
Cape of Good Hope, are enforced to make 
divers courses, the current there being so swift 
as it striketh from thence all along westward 
upon the Frith of Magellan." Gilbert knew 
little or nothing about those singular marine 
movements, which are distinguished in our 
day as constant, periodical, and variable 
currents ; and little did he dream that the true 
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ocean current commenced, not at the North, 
but at the South Pole ! It was the notion of 
himself and contemporaries, borrowed from 
the ancients, that an unobstructed water-way- 
encompassed the world; and that a strait, 
corresponding with that of Magalhaen's in the 
southern hemisphere must needs exist in the 
northern. Until Sir Francis Drake, in 1580, 
accidentally discovered Cape Horn, Terra del 
Fuego was supposed to form a portion of a 
vast continent that stretched to the antarctic 
regions. 

There was one individual, however, in that 
age whose hairs were frosted by time ; whilst 
those of Gilbert were as yet luminous with 
infancy, and whose arctic theories more nearly 
accorded with those now in vogue than the 
others. Little is known of Robert Thorne, 
beyond the fact that he was a native of Bristol 
and a merchant of London. This man ad- 
dressed a singularly interesting letter to his 
sovereign, setting forth that "the southern, 
eastern, and western quarters of the world 
were already occupied; and duiy interference 
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with them must be attended with great blood- 
shed and an equal waste of treasure ; but the 
northern parts still waited for a possessor. 
They would assuredly bring to their fortunate 
owner immense wealth and vast increase of 
power ; and it was clear that, by the goodness 
of God, they had been reserved for England." 
He then proceeded to show how this gift of 
Providence might be secured, and expresses 
his conviction that the Polar hemisphere is 
crowned, so to speak, with a navigable ocean. 
Penetrate the icy barrier by which it is sur- 
rounded there would be found, not only an 
equable climate, but "perpetual clearness 
of the day, without any darkness of the 
night." In that region of perpetual daylight 
about the North Pole there would be ice and 
coldness, it was true ; but Thome urged that 
these obstacles would soon be overpassed, and 
then the voyagers would have open sea and 
pleasant weather for the remainder of their 
way. " Dangers and darkness had not hindered 
the Spaniards and Portuguese from discovering 
strange realms to their advantage, and if 
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Englishmen were deterred on these acconnts/* 
added the merchant, '*it will seem yonr 
Grace's subjects to be without activity or 
courage in leaving to do this glorious and 
noble enterprise." 

The attempt was accordingly made and 
issued, as so many were destined to do, in 
vexation and disappointment. But the several 
routes which that patriotic and far-seeing 
merchant of Bristowe indicated, in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, as the most 
likely to lead to the wished-for goal, were the 
same that his countrymen, from that day for- 
wards, pursued with a tenacity almost unique. 
The lapse of time and the progress of science 
in the meanwhile occasioned, of course, sundry 
modifications of his scheme. Such changes, 
however, were restricted to simple matters of 
detail. After the unwearied exertions of three 
centuries' duration, the sacrifice of enormous 
treasure, and still more valuable life, the great 
feat was accomplished, the last of geographi- 
cal problems was solved, but (alas, for the 
prevision or calculation of humanity !) with 
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no permanently beneficial results, either to 
commerce or civilization. Progress is barred 
by accumulations of ice which, occasionally 
breaking up, allow a free passage — once only, 
it may be, in half a dozen years. The prize 
for which so many heroical adventurers had 
struggled thus persistently fell at length into 
the hands of Sir John Franklin and his fol- 
lowers, the flower of the British navy ; all of 
whom, from the admiral to the cabin-boy, 
perished in the very act of grasping it. They 
were — to quote the language of their gallant 
confrere, Sherard Osborne — to discover the 
great highway between the Pacific and 
Atlantic. It was given them to win for their 
country a discovery for which she had risked 
her sons and lavishly spent her' wealth through 
many centuries, but they were to die in ac- 
complishing their last great earthly task ; and, 
still more strange, but for the energy and 
devotion of the wife of their chief and leader, 
it would, in all probability, never have been 
known that they were indeed the first dis- 
coverers of the North- West Passage. 
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That whiclL was accomplished in the nine- 
teenth century was supposed to have been 
fairly discovered in the sixteenth. The 
circumstance is worthy of a passing notice, if 
only for a long subsequent revelation in con- 
nexion with it. Frobisher, in a small bark 
of five-and-twenty tons, made three expeditions 
in search of the supposed passage connecting 
the east vdth the west, and persuaded him- 
self, and not a few also of his patrons, that 
he had really solved the greatest of nautical 
problems. On returning home, on the last 
occasion, in 1578, he grew (says his partner, 
Lock) into such a monstrous mind that a 
whole kingdom could not contain it; but 
already, by the discovery of a new world, he 
was become anqther Columbus. 

It was reserved for a bold adventurer and 
champion in the cause of humanity to deter- 
mine, after the lapse of nearly three centuries, 
the exact limits of his arctic explorations. 
The late Captain C. F. Hall, of the United 
States Mercantile Marine, when making his 
noble search a few years since for the missing 
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crews of the Erebus and Terror^ passed several , 
months in the immediate vicinity of the so- 
called Probisher Strait, and discovered it to be 
nothing more than an inlet. But this was 
not all. The Innuits or Esquimaux there- 
abouts had preserved, with marvellous accuracy 
in every detail, oral traditions of the white 
man's three visits to their inhospitable shores, 
and pointed out to their astonished American 
guest his several anchorages. The highest 
point that Frobisher attained appears to have 
been a piece of insulated table-land, called by 
the natives Ki-ki-tuk-ju-a, in lat. 62° 32" north, 
long. 67° 51' west, and about ten miles to the 
north-west of the head of the inlet which he 
conceived to be a strait. Both there and else- 
where. Captain Hall discovered indubitable 
traces of the Elizabethan explorer's handiwork, 
and brought away with him several fragments 
of tile, glass, and pottery, besides a consider- 
able quantity of coal. These relics may be 
seen in the Naval Museum at Greenwich. 

In his arctic explorations, the Tudor navi- 
gator was impelled quite as much by a passion 
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for the marvellous as by a genuine spirit of 
maritime adventure. He gave the reins to 
his imagination, and rioted from one year's 
end to another in Utopian visions, until at 
length he had brought himself to thoroughly 
believe that the northern hemisphere abounded 
with resources scarcely, if at aU, inferior to 
those by which the Spaniard was profiting in 
the western. The Polar world was a region 
of wonders par excellence — and so it is, but 
not exactly in the sense entertained by those 
who first ventured to trespass on its confines. 
Those sturdy adventurers were so intent upon 
the acquisition of jewels and gold as to over- 
look entirely its characteristic atmospheric 
phenomena ; or if some of the rarer illusions 
or skyey features occasionally attracted their 
notice, they served but to confirm the absorb- 
ing wish that was father to the every-day 
thought. It is remarkable how little those 
enterprising men had to say about such 
marvels as the seaman's ice-blink, Aurora 
Borealis, the midnight sun, the multiform 
halos surrounding that and the lesser luminary. 
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the iridescent meteors, and so forth. For such 
things they appear to have had no interest 
whatever, or even an eye, yet their memoirs 
abound with entertaining, not to say instruc- 
tive, observations concerning the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms ; but here was an illimit- 
able field of natural phenomena, perfectly 
novel and surpassingly beautiful, that, credulous 
and superstitious as they were, equally failed 
to quicken curiosity and kindle enthusiasm. 
It was reserved for another and less abstracted 
generation to chronicle these glories of the 
Polar world and interpret their mysteries. 

The extraordinary scenery of the arctic 
regions is calculated to impress the mind of 
the explorer, gazing upon it for the first time, 
with mingled feelings of admiration and 
astonishment. Everjrthing is so new, and so 
wonderful, that he involuntarily feels that he 
is in a land where, though one of solitude and 
desolation, Nature has yet lavished some of 
her most wondrous gifts. 

Whether he directs his gaze to where the 
mighty iceberg proudly rears its glistening 

c2 
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peak far out upon the frozen ocean, or watches 
the sky lit with the rainbow tints of the 
Aurora, the prospect is alike one of surpassing 
magnificence and grandeur. 

" I looked down and around me," remarks a 
voyageur, who obtained his first glimpse of 
an arctic landscape from the masthead of an 
English vessel, " on a splendid panorama — a 
world of ice, of unsullied and dazzling white- 
ness, with not the smallest speck of water 
visible to denote the element on which we 
rode. That section of the panorama to the 
north, exhibited a chainipf bergs, transformed 
by refraction into a formidable line of fortifica- 
tions, surmounted by towers, castles, &c., of 
imposing and gigantic dimensions. To the 
west, the prospect was bounded by the middle 
pack, its irregular surface metamorphosed 
into magnificent domes, tall spires, slender 
minarets, graceful columns, Gothic arches, 
splendid aqueducts, beautiful suspension 
bridges, and a thousand other fantastical 
forms which can neither be named nor de- 
scribed ; the whole assuming the appearance of 
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a vast city, such as we have read of in fairy 
tale ; even the far-famed Stamboul, with her 
magnificent mosques, illuminated by the 
golden beams of a rising eastern sun, never 
looked half so splendid as did this phantom 
city of the realms of ice. 

" I gazed," he continues, " with wonder 
and delight upon the beauteous scene, until I 
observed the objects begin to vary in form 
and shade, and some of them vanish into air. 
I then directed my eye to the north and east, 
to contemplate a less glowing, but more 
tangible picture — the gloomy, rugged, ice- 
bound coast that encircles Melville Bay (not 
far from the meridian of 100° west of Green- 
wich). Nor tree, nor flower, nor shrub, nor 
work of art adorns the forlorn prospect ; while 
mountains, precipices, and glaciers, piled 
together in one heterogeneous mass, presents 
to the eye such a scene of savage grandeur, 
that I almost doubt whether Nature had a 
benevolent design in the formation of this 
portion of our planet. Then, far in the 
distance, 
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Towers sublime 
Winter's eternal palace, bxult by time. 

the mighty glacier, which extends itself 
amidst regions of nnmelting snows, along the 
whole coast of West Greenland, imparting an 
air of awful sublimity and grandeur to a land- 
scape unparalleled in the works of creation/' 

The late Dr. Scoresby, whose early man- 
hood was devoted to the whale fishery, has re- 
corded very similar observations, which were 
made at a moment when the Polar sky was 
clear and the air filled with a transparent 
tremulous vapour. We subjoin the descrip- 
tion of "the Enchanted Coast," as he not 
inaptly designated it, in his own words :— 
"The general telescopic appearance of the 
coast was that of an extensive ancient city, 
abounding with the ruins of castles, obelisks, 
churches, and monuments, with other large 
and conspicuous buildings. Some of the hills 
appeared as if surmounted by turrets, battle- 
ments, spires, and pinnacles; while others, 
subjected to one or two reflections, exhibited 
larger masses of rock, apparently suspended 
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in the air, at a considerable elevation above 
the actual termination of the mountains to 
which they referred. The whole exhibition 
was a grand phantasmagoria. Scarcely was 
any particular portion sketched before it 
changed its appearance and assumed the form 
of an object totally different. It was, per- 
haps, alternately a castle, a cathedral, or an 
obeHsk; then expanding horizontally, and, 
eo^l^cing with the adjoLg hill«. Jtrf the 
intermediate valleys, though some miles in 
width, by a bridge of a single arch, of the 
most magnificent appearance and extent. Not- 
withstanding these repeated changes, the 
various figures represented had all the dic- 
tinctness of reality ; and not only the different 
strata, but also the veins of the rocks, with 
the wreaths of snow occupying ravines and 
fissures, formed sharp and distinct lines, and 
exhibited every appearance of the most per- 
fect solidity," Thus far the Doctor, whose 
arctic memoirs abound with such curious 
particulars. 

Atmospherical illusions are not restricted to 
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the Polar world. Humboldt witnessed similar 
appearances in the vast plains of America. 
Cattle, villages, trees, and boats were seen 
suspended in mid-air, not nnfrequently in 
inverted positions; and the same lias been 
observed by Niebuhr in the deserts of Arabia. 
Nor is it necessary to travel so far away for 
any number of illustrations o| these singular 
properties of light. Similar spectral images 
have been witnessed in our own country ; im- 
pressing here as elsewhere uninformed minds 
with the idea of supernatural agency. We 
need only cite the well-known instance of a 
troop of horse seen, in the middle of the last 
century, by a multitude of astonished spec- 
tators, exercising in close rank along the 
rugged side of the Santra Fell, in Cumberland. 
The explanation of the above and analogous 
phenomena (such as the Fata Morgana, in 
the Straits of Messina, and the gigantic spectre 
of the Brocken, the loftiest of the Hartz 
mountains) is simple enough. It is a pro- 
perty of light, that its rays, when passing 
obliquely from a medium of any given 
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density into another of a different density, 
are refracted or bent from their original 
course ; and the degree of this refraction 
varies according to the extent of difference in 
density between the two transparent media. 
A familiar illustration of this property is 
afforded by the following • simple and well- 
known experiment : — Place a piece of coin in 
the bottom of an empty basin, and retire from 
it until it has just become invisible, being 
concealed by the sides of the vessel; then 
pour water gently upon it, and the coin will 
immediately become visible. This circum- 
stance depends upon the rays of light pro- 
ceeding from the coin undergoing a refraction 
in passing from the water into the air, whose 
density is considerably less. The existence 
of twilight is owing to the same principle; 
indeed the vertical setting of the sun, or his 
sinking below the horizon, takes place some 
little time before he disappears from our 
sight. 

Now, it is to this universal property of 
light that we can trace the cause of the above 
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phenomena. In the ordinarj state of the 
atmosphere the diminution of density from 
the surface of the earth upwards is so gradual 
and regular, that these refractions do not take 
place to any extent; but when, from the 
operation of any disturbing causes, diflterent 
strata of air become of considerably different 
densities, the remarkable appearances above 
described are the natural and unavoidable 
results. Thus the image of the aerial troopers 
on Santra Pell was caused by the air near the 
surface of the earth being much more dense 
than the supermcumbent strata ; consequently 
the rays proceeding from the real troops, who 
must have been exercising on the other side 
of the hill, and who would consequently, 
under ordinary circumstances, have been 
totally concealed, underwent such a series of 
refractions as to reach the eye in curved lines ; 
and as we only view objects in the direction 
in which the rays of light enter the eye, they 
appeared of course to occupy the side of the 
mountain nearest the spectators. At the 
same time, and from the same cause, the 
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sammit of the hill would appear elevated 
above its nataral position, so as to prevent the 
figures from being depicted on the sky, as 
otherwise would have been the case. 

But suspending for a moment or two our 
consideration of the characteristical pheno- 
mena of the Polar world, let us direct our 
attention in the meanwhile to some of its 
more interesting physical features. So far as 
it is known, the extent of water greatly 
exceeds that of land ; nevertheless, as it has 
been well said, the entire region forms a 
transition between the sea and the continents, 
for water is always found there in a solid 
condition ; for its surface during nine months 
of the year being always at a very low tem- 
perature, the snow which falls does not melt, 
and the sea is consequently covered either 
with a continuous expanse of ice, or with 
enormous floating icebergs, drifting along at 
the mercy of the currents. Here almost 
everything occasionally appears upon a 
Brobdingnagian scale. In some places the 
extent of an ice-field is limited to a few acres ; 
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in others it embraces several hundred square 
miles. And so, likewise, with respect to the 
iceberg, which is sometimes a few feet only in 
height, with a proportionable base ; at others, 
it attains to the dimensions of a mountain. 
One is described by Captains Eoss and Parry 
as presenting nine unequal sides, as being 
aground in sixty-one fathoms of water, and as 
measuring 4169 yards long, 3689 yards broad, 
and 51 feet high. They estimated the weight 
of this abscission, or fracture of an arctic 
glacier, at twelve hundred and ninety-two millions 
three hundred and ninety-seven thousand six 
hundred and seventy 4hree tons ! 

In the economy of Nature, the office of these 
floating masses is to relieve the northern 
regions of its superfluous matter. They are 
the scavengers, in fact, of the Polar world. 
The thaws of summer disengage incalculable 
quantities of rubbish and earth, stones, and 
huge blocks of rock from the cliffs and adjacent 
parts, all of which is carried out to sea to 
distant and more temperate climes, where in 
time they melt away, precipitating their earthy 
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burden to the bottom. In this manner the 
famous cod-fishing banks of Newfoundland 
have been formed. Icebergs, says Scoresby, 
commonly float on a base which is larger in 
extent than the upper surface ; hence the 
proportion of ice appearing above water is 
seldom less in elevation than one-seventh of 
the whole thickness; and when the summit 
is conical the elevation above water is fre- 
quently one-fourth of the whole depth of the 
berg. Perhaps the most general form of ice- 
bergs is with one high perpendicular side, 
the opposite side being very low, and the in- 
termediate surface forming a gradual slope. 
When of such a form, Captain Boss found 
that the higher end was generally to wind- 
ward. Some icebergs have regular flat sur- 
faces, but most usually they have different 
acute summits, and occasionally exhibit the 
most fantastical shapes. Some have been 
seen that were completely perforated, or con- 
taining prodigious caverns, or having many 
clefts or cracks in the most elevated parts, so 
as to present the appearance of several distinct 
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spires. On some icebergs, wbere there are 
hollows, a great qxiantity of snow accumulates, 
others are smooth and naked, the denuded 
sides oftentimes being filled with conchoidal 
excavations of various magnitudes; occa- 
sionally with hollows no larger than the 
finger, and as regular as if formed by art. 
On some bergs pools of stagnant water occur ; 
on others large streams are seen oozing 
through crevices into the sea. In a high sea 
the waves break against tiiem as against a 
rock ; and in calm weather, where there is a 
swell, the noise occasioned by their rising and 
falling is tremendous. Fields of ice of con- 
siderable thickness meeting a berg under 
certain circumstances, are sometimes com- 
pletely ripped up, and divided through the 
middle. When acted on by the sun, or by a 
temperate atmosphere, icebergs become hollow 
and fragile. Large pieces are then liable to 
break off, and they fall into the sea with a 
prodigious crash, which, if happening near 
the shore, reverberates in tiie neighbouring 
mountains. When this calving — as it is called 
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by tlie whalers — ^takes place, the iceberg loses 
its equilibrium, sometimes turns on one side, 
and is occasionally inverted. The sea is 
thereby put into motion ; fields of ice in the 
vicinity are suddenly broken up, the waves 
extend, and the noise is heard to the distance 
of several miles; and sometimes the rolling 
motion of the berg not ceasing, other pieces 
get loosened and detached, till the whole mass 
falls asunder like a wreck. 

Nor is the breaking up of an ice-field less 
unexpected and grand than that of a berg. '' In 
the month of May, of the year 1814," says 
Scoresby, " I witnessed a tremendous scene. 
While navigating amidst the most ponderous 
ice which the Greenland sea presents, in the 
prospect of making our escape from a state 
of besetmenty our progress was unexpectedly 
arrested by an isthmus of ice, about a mile in 
breadth, formed by the coalition of the point 
of an immense field on the north, with that 
of an aggregation of floes on the south. To 
the north field we moored the ship, in the 
hope of the ice separating in this place. I 
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then quitted the ship, and travelled over the 
ice to the point of collision, to observe the 
state of the bar, which prevented our release. 
I immediately discovered that the two points 
had but recently met and that the motion had 
not abated. The fields continued to overlay 
each other with a majestic motion, pro- 
ducing a noise resembling that of compli- 
cated machinery, or distant thunder. The 
pressure was so great that immense fissares 
were occasioned, and the ice repeatedly rent 
beneath my feet. In one of the fissures I 
found the ice upwards of twelve feet thick. 
In one place, hummocks of ice had been 
thrown up to the height of twenty feet from 
the surface of the field, and at least twenty- 
five feet from the level of the water; they 
extended fifty or sixty yards in length, and 
fifteen in breadth, forming a mass of about two 
thousand tons in weight. The majestic, un- 
varied movement of the ice, the singular noise 
by which it was accompanied, the tremendous 
power exerted, and the wonderful effects pro- 
duced — all were calculated to excite admira- 
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tion in the mind of the most careless 
spectator/* 

« 

Most arctic voyageurs have expatiated more 
or less enthusiastically and graphically on the 
fantastical shapes which icebergs occasionally 
assume. Here are the first impressions of the 
late Captain F. C. Hall, who devoted his 
fortune and the best of his years in the noble 
eflTort to discover any possible survivors of the 
Franklin expedition : — " Of the various bergs I 
particularlynoticed," says he, "a few descriptive 
words may here be said. The first that at- 
tracted my attention resembled an old castle. 
The ruins of a lofty dome about to fall, and a 
portion of an arched roof already tumbling 
down, were conspicuous. Then, in a short 
time, this changed to a picture of an elephant 
with two large circular towers on his back, 
and Corinthian spires springing out boldly 
from the broken mountains of alabaster on 
which he had placed his feet. At the third 
view I obtained, when at a greater distance, it 
looked like a lighthouse on the top of piled 
up rocks, white as the driven snow. It re- 

VOL. I. D 
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quired no great stretch of the imagination to 
finish the similitude when the sun, for the 
first time during a week, hurst forth in all its 
splendour, hathing with its flood of golden 
fire this towering iceherg lighthouse. 

" Another herg I could not help calling the 
Gothic iceberg. The side facing me had a 
row of complete arches of the true Gothic 
order, and running its old length were mould- 
ings, smooth projections of solid ice, rivalling 
in the beauty of all their parts anjrthing I ever 
saw. The architecture, frieze, and cornice of 
each column supporting the arches above were 
as chaste and accurately represented as the 
most imaginative genius could conceive. 
Here and there I saw matchless perfection 
displayed in the curvature of lines about some 
of its ornamental parts. Springing out from 
a wide recess, away far up its vast front, I saw 
a delicate scroll, which was quite in keeping 
with Hogarth's ' Line of Beauty.' 

" As I was still gazing, it suddenly over- 
turned and burst into a thousand fragments!" 
• The sudden and unlooked-for collapse of 
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these apparently solid, but really insubstantial 
fabrics of the Polar seas, reminds us of an 
infinitely more thrilling event than that just 
described, and which is related in the interest- 
ing pages of " The Arctic Miscellany." Ice- 
bergs, amongst other fantastical shapes, occa- 
sionally appear as vast floating bridges, with 
one or more arches of proportionate size, the 
perforation or tunnel having been eflfected by 
the combined efforts of the wind and the wave. 
Sometimes a solid floor, rising a few feet above 
the level of the water, offers a novel kind of 
promenade to adventurous spirits; but more 
frequently the crystal aperture presents an 
unobstructed passage for the coursing of the 
sea. It was into one of the latter that the 
writer of the subjoined account ventured to 
steer his boat : — " When we got to the 
entrance of the arch," he writes, " the tran- 
sparency of the sea, which was of a fine ultra- 
marine, enabled us to see that there was a 
sufiiciency of water for us to pass through. 
We therefore palled slowly under, when there 
burst upon our sight one of the most magni- 

d2 
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ficent and splendid specimens of Nature's 
handiwork ever exhibited to mortal 'eyes ; 
the sublimity and grandeur of which no 
language can describe, no imagination con- 
ceive. 

"Fancy an immense arch of eighty feet 
span, about fifty feet high, and upwards of a 
hundred in breadth, as correct in its con- 
formation as if it had been constructed by the 
most scientific artist : formed of solid ice of a 
beautiful emerald green, and its surface of 
a shining smoothness, surpassing the most 
polished alabaster, and you may form some 
slight idea of the architectural beauties of this 
icy temple, the wonderful workmanship of 
time and the elements. 

" When we had rowed about half way 
through I observed . that the ice was rent 
directly over our heads, the fracture extending 
the whole breadth of the arch, and in a per- 
pendicular direction to its summit, exhibiting 
two vertical sections of irregular surfaces, 
'darkly, deeply, beautifully blue;' here and 
there illuminated by an arctic sun, which 
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darted its golden rays between, constituting a 
picture of ethereal grandeur, which no poet 
can conceive, no painter portray. I was so 
enraptured with the view that for a moment I 
fancied the blue vault of heaven had opened, 
and that I actually gazed on the celestial 
splendour of a world beyond. "While my eyes 
were thus riveted on the glorious scene, I 
observed the fracture gently close, then slowly 
open. 

" An involuntary shudder ran through me ; 
I awoke, as it were, from a delightful dream, 
to all the horrors of a terrible reality. This 
immense body of ice, thousands, probably mil- 
lions of tons in weight (in the centre of which 
we were), was afloat, consequently in motion, 
and about to lose its equilibrium, capsize, or 
burst into fragments. Our position was awful, 
and my feelings at the time may be conceived, 
but cannot be described. I looked downwards 
and around me — the sight was equally appal- 
ling ; I fancied the very sea was agitated At 
last I shut my eyes upon a scene so terrible, 
the men at the oars, as if by instinct, ' gave 
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way/ and our little punt swiftly glided beyond 
the reach of danger. 

" We then pulled round the berg, keeping 
at a respectful distance from it, in order to 
form some idea of its magnitude. We sup- 
posed it to be about three-quarters of a mile 
in circumference, and its highest peak about 
two hundred feet. 

" Thus ended an excursion, the remembrance 
of which at this moment produces a feeling of 
horror. At 10 p.m. that same evening the 
berg halved with a noise resembling thunder. 
I was the only one of my companions, as I 
subsequently found out, who had observed the 
rent when within the arch." 

As may be readily imagined, accidents on 
the ice are of common occurrence, being at all 
times more or less dangerous, and, not un- 
frequently, fatal. Thus Captain Hall relates, 
that in the winter of 1859 a party of 
Esquimaux were busily engaged pursuing the 
walrus on a floe of ice in Fi'obisher Bay, when 
a gale of wind suddenly springing up they 
were all carried out to sea. Ketreat was im- 
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possible. The floe continued to drift farther 
and farther from the land. The terrified 
hunters constructed a hut of snow on this 
floating island of ice, and awaited their fate. 
The cold was so intense that most of their 
dogs quickly perished. Two survived for some 
time, but eventually they had to be killed for 
sustenance. For thirty days these unfortunate 
people were driven hither and thither by a 
succession of storms, until at length the ice 
upon which they were floating united to 
another floe, by means of which they were 
enabled to reach an island in the bay. Thence 
they easily gained the main shore, and re- 
turned to their families and friends alive, but 
in so tabid and feeble a state that it was no 
easy matter for the latter to recognise them. 
A few years previously a company of men 
was carried away under similar circum- 
stances, and were unable to recover the land for 
the space of three months. Fortunately for 
them, the number of walruses captured sup- 
plied them in the meanwhile with food. 

Some account of these singular people, the 
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hardy denizens of the North, their mode of 
living, &c., will not he irrelevant. In a 
manner which cannot he predicated of any- 
other memhers of the human family, the 
Esquimaux constitute an integrant part of the 
soil which a too niggard fortune has accorded 
them.* A curious essay might be written 
upon the probable cause of their segregation 
or banishment from more temperate climes. 
Suffice it to say, in passing, that the adoption 
of such a retreat, in the first instance, was, no 
doubt, involuntary ; and that the security of 
Ufe and property denied them elsewhere, re- 
conciled them to it in the end. In more 
recent times, according to the report of 



* " Esquimaux" is a generic term of Algonquin, or purely 
Bed Indian origin, signifying " eaters of raw flesh." It is 
applied to all the inhabitants of the American and Asiatic 
coasts within circumpolar limits. They simply designate 
themselves " Innuits," or " people." The Scandinavians, in 
the tenth century, called them " Skroellingar," or " the 
wretches" — a very significant title. They are known among 
the whalers of most nations as " Seymos" or " Suckemos" — 
appellations, according to Richardson, evidently derived 
from the vociferous cries of " Seymo !" or " Suckemo !" with 
which the poor people greet the arrival of ships. 
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Admiral Wrangel, who confronted them, a 
similar fate has befallen a tribe of North 
American Indians, who, being worsted in re- 
peated engagements with their enemies, and 
their numbers greatly reduced, the survivors 
were eventually driven from their ancestral 
hunting-grounds and found a refuge within 
the limits of the circumpolar regions, where 
they are still located, accommodating them- 
selves as well to the change of scene as to an 
essentially different mode of existence. Fishing 
has superseded the chase and the snow-hut the 
wigwam. 

But to return from this digression. Most 
of our arctic adventurers have had a kindly 
word to say on behalf of the poor Esquimaux. 
What Parry recounts, in his second expe- 
dition to the North, after an acquaintance 
of eighteen months with those established in 
the vicinity of Winter Island, on the north- 
eastern shore of America, is highly favour- 
able to their character. He found them 
inoffensive, remarkably honest, and very affec- 
tionate in their domestic relations. The 
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women were exempted from that degree of 
laboar and drudgery which usually falls to 
their lot in uncivilised societies, their duties 
being confined to making clothes, cooking, 
and other domestic concerns. Though these 
poor people exhibited in some things an ex- 
treme deficiency of intellect, for few of them 
could count beyond five, and after an inter- 
course of a year and a half not one of them 
could speak a dozen words of English, yet 
they showed considerable ingenuity in provid- 
ing for their wants. Parry and his crews 
were immensely struck with the ingenuity 
displayed in the construction of their igloos or 
huts. Though within sight of the English 
ships, one of these extemporised villages had 
escaped their notice for months, anxiously as 
the eye lighted on any object that diversified 
the tiresome sameness of the scene. "Our 
surprise," says Captain Parry, " may in some 
measure be imagined at finding an establish- 
ment of five huts, with canoes, sledges, dogs, 
and above sixty men, women, and children, as 
regularly, and to all appearance as perma- 
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nently fixed as if they had occupied the same 
spot the whole winter. If the first view of 
the exterior of this little village was such as 
to create astonishment, that feeling was in no 
small degree heightened on accepting the in- 
vitation soon given us to enter these extraor- 
dinary houses, in the construction of which 
we observed that not a single material was 
used but snow and ice. After creeping 
through two low passages, having each its 
arched doorway, we came to a small circular 
apartment, of which the roof was a perfect 
arched dome. From this three doorways, also 
arched, and of larger dimensions than the 
outer ones, led into as many inhabited apart- 
ments, one on each side, and the other facing 
us as we entered. The interior of these pre- 
sented a scene no less novel than interesting ; 
the women were seated on the beds at the 
sides of the huts, each having her little fire- 
place or lamp, with all her domestic utensils 
about her. The children crept behind their 
mothers, and the dogs slunk past us in dis- 
may. The construction of this inhabited part 
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of the hut was similar to that of the outer 
apartment, being, a dome, formed by separate 
blocks of snow, laid with great regularity, and 
no small art, each being cut into the shape 
requisite to form a substantial arch, from 
seven to eight feet in the centre, and having 
no support whatever but what this principle 
of building supplies. Sufficient light was 
admitted into these curious edifices by a cir- 
cular window of ice, neatly fitted into the roof 
of each apartment." 

But of all descriptions of Esquimaux life 
and manners, none approaches, much less sur- 
passes for completeness and novelty, that which 
the noble hearted Captain Hall has bequeathed 
to the world. It was his fortune to pass more , 
than one entire winter season in the society 
of the Innuits, conforming to their usages 
and experiencing their hardships. As a 
preliminary effort to his long meditated ex- 
pedition overland in search of the missing 
crews of the Erebus and Terror ^ to the confines 
of the great Polar ocean, or to accustom him- 
self in a measure to the Innuifc*s mode of 
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travelling, he undertook, as he imagined, a 
single day's journey from his ice-bound vessel 
to Grinnell Bay, with the following results. 
This account notA)nly includes much which 
relates to the domestic manners of his newly- 
found friends, but likewise a vivid description 
of the country which they inhabit. He com- 
menced his expedition on the 10th January, 
1861, accompanied by three Innuits, two men 
and a woman ; the thermometer, at the time of 
setting out, being at 30° below zero, or 62° 
below freezing point! The party was pro- 
vided with a limited stock of provisions, con- 
sisting of meat, bread, meal, coffee, molasses, 
&c., besides cloaks, shawls, blankets, and such 
like useful apparel. A compass, sextant, 
marine glass, a rifle and ammunition, com- 
pleted the outfit. They started in great glee, 
bounding over hills and rushing through 
valleys as fast as their legs or the dogs could 
carry them. "Now and then,'* says the 
Captain, "we all got on the sledge for a ride. 
My spirits were high, for this was my first 
sledge-travelling trip. Ebierbing (the Es- 
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quimaux driver) managed the dogs admirably. 
Indeed, I should consider him a capital dog- 
driver. I think I never perspired so profusely 
as on this day. Some of |the events during 
our journey were most amusing. Once we 
were descending a steep incline, all of the 
company holding on to the sledge, so as to 
prevent it shooting too rapidly downward, 
when one of my feet breaking through the 
treacherous snow-crust, headlong I went, and 
like a hoop, trundled to the bottom of the hill. 
To-Koolito, the Innuit woman, hastened to 
my relief, and, seeing a frostbite on my face, 
she instantly applied her warm hand to it, 
the native method, till all was right again. 
Another steep incline caused the sledge to 
descend so rapidly that at length it went over 
three or four of the dogs, who were unable to 
keepahead of it, though running at great speed." 
Thus the party proceeded on their perilous 
way until the afternoon was far spent, when 
they reached an igloo, which was built on the 
ice. Here they would have stopped, but 
found that it was insufficient to accommodate 
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their number; they therefore pushed on for 
another mile or so, when, finding the requisite 
materials for constructing the desiderated hut, 
the parly came to a halt. 

The two Innuit men,Ebierbing and Koodloo, 
at once commenced operations by sawing out 
snow-blocks, which Captain Hall carried to a 
suitable spot. The construction of the igloo 
occupied about an hour : '* And a right good 
one it was,'* continues the Captain, " as I soon 
found. The door sealed up, and the cheerful 
lamp in full blaze, with a hot supper preparing, 
made me feel remarkably comfortable, though 
in a house of snow built so speedily upon the 
frozen surface of the treacherous deep. The 
lamp was trimmed, and soon a kettle of snow 
was over it, boiling water for coffee and soup. 
Presently our evening meal was ready. It 
consisted of soup, a small piece of raw salt 
pork each, half a biscuit, and some coffee. 
After supper myself and the two male Esqui- 
maux had each a pipe, and then turned in 
for the nighty my position being between the 
hot-blooded Innuits, Ebierbing and Koodloo. 
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I slept as well as I could desire, and on the 
following morning, after breakfasting, about 
nine o'clock, we recommenced our journey. 
Our proper course was due north, but, owing 
to hummocky ice, we could not follow it. In 
truth, sometimes we were obliged to make a 
retrograde movement to get out of 'a fix' 
that we were occasionally in among icebergs 
and hummocks. Owing to this, we made but 
five miles direct toward our destination during 
the day. It had been expected that we should 
reach the end of our journey in one day from 
the vessel, but too many obstacles arose to 
prevent it, and thus a second night came upon 
us while still upon the frozen sea. A storm 
was also gathering, and its darkness, with the 
howling wind, which had by this time changed, 
was foreboding. We were likewise much 
worried with the day's labours, and it was 
some time after our sledge journey had ended 
for the day, before a suitable spot was found, 
and our second igloo erected. At length, 
though long after dark, we were comfortably 
housed, enjoying a hot supper beneath the 
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snowy dome, the foundation of which rested 
upon the frozen bosom of the mighty deep. 
But not too soon were we under shelter. 
The storm had burst in all its fury, and we 
could hear the wind roaring outside as we 
warmed ourselves within. All night long the 
gale continued, and the next morning — the 
third of our journey — it was found impossible 
to go on. It was blowing a strong gale, and 
continued so all day, with snow falling in 
blinding showers. We were therefore obliged 
to keep inside our shelter, wrapped in furs. 

"At about four p.m., Ebierbing ventured 
outside to see how matters looked, but he soon 
returned with the astounding intelligence that 
the ice was breaking up, and that water was ap- 
pearing not more than ten rods south of us ! I 
also looked out, and to my utter dismay, dis- 
covered that a crack or opening extended east 
and west to the land, distant about three miles ! 
The gale had evidently set the sea in heavy 
motion somewhere, and its convulsive throbs 
were now at work underneath the ice, both 
close to and around us. It still blew very 
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hard, but as yet the wind was easterly, and so 
far good, because, if a near disruption took 
place, we should be forced towards the land, 
but if it changed to N. or N.W., away to sea 
we must go and perish ! 

" Seriously alarmed, we consulted as to what 
was best to be done — whether at once to 
hasten shoreward, or remain where we were 
and take our chance. On shore nothing but 
rugged precipices and steep mountains pre- 
sented themselves ; on- the ice we were in 
danger of our foundation giving way — that is, 
of being broken up, or else being driven out to 
sea. At length we decided to remain, while 
the wind blew from its present quarter ; and, 
to guard as much as possible against any 
sudden movement taking us unawares, I kept 
within sight my delicately poised needle, so 
that the slightest shifting of the ice on which 
we were encamped might be known. In the 
evening the gale abated, and by 10 p.m. it was 
calm, but the heavy sea kept the ice creaking, 
screaming, and thundering, as it actually danced 
to and fro ! It was to me a new and fearful 
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exhibition. When I retired to bed I laid 
down with strange thoughts in my mind ; but 
with a conviction that the same protecting 
hand would watch over me there as else- 
where. 

" The night passed away without any alarm, 
and in the morning Koodloo made an opening 
with a snow-knife through the dome of the 
igloo for peering out at the weather. He re- 
ported all clear and safe, and, after a hot 
breakfast, we re-packed the sledge and started 
once more, though under great difficulty and 
hazard." 

Their progress was retarded by innumerable 
snow drifts and fissures in the ice. " To guard 
against and extricate ourselves from these 
dangers,*' continues the narrative, ''yet find 
a track amidst the hummocks around, was no 
easy task ; each of us by turns took the lead, 
and in this manner we proceeded on our way ; 
but it was evident we had hardly* strength 
enough left to persevere in reaching our 
journey's end that night. By 2 p.m. we were 
so exhausted, that I deemed it expedient to 
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make a halt, and use a little more of our 
slender stock of provisions, which, owing to 
our unexpected detention on the way, had 
become very low. Each of us, therefore, had 
only a slice of raw salt pork and a quarter of a 
biscuit. This trifling refreshment, however, 
renewed our failing energies, and again we 
pushed forward, hauling, scrambling, tumbling, 
and struggling almost for our lives." 

At length the exhausted party were cheered 
by the sight of a distant igloo, and they re- 
doubled their efforts to reach it. But the 
danger became greater at every step. The 
masses of broken and upturned ice threatened 
every instant to stop their progress altogether. 
The sledge was frequently carried onward by 
making it leap over these impediments, some- 
times from one point of ice to another, and at 
others down and up again among the broken 
pieces. At length the igloo was reached, and 
fortunately it proved to be that of an Innuit 
with whom the whole party was acquainted. 
It was situated on the S.W. side of Eoger's 
Island, overlooking Cornelius Grinnell Bay 
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and the mountains surrounding it. Here the 
weary travellers obtained rest and refreshment, 
the latter being furnished by a seal which had 
been captured that evening by Ugarug, the 
owner of the hut. The following morning, 
January 15th, the two Innuits, Ebierbing and 
JKoodloo, departed with^ the sledge and dogs 
on a hunting excursion, whilst Captain Hall 
proceeded to examine the surrounding locality. 
The hunters did not return until the next 
evening after a bootless expedition. All that 
they brought in with them was a small store 
of " black," or whale hide, which frightfully 
tough material was obtained from a deposit 
made by the careful natives in the previous 
fall. " This black skin," says Captain Hall, 
" we were obliged to make our food, as nothing 
better could be had ; and at supper I eat 
heartily of the raio frozen whale-hide J' 

Here, owing to the roughness of the weather, 
they were detained two or three days, subsist- 
ing upon seal and the hide of the whale. 

" On Sunday, 20th January, ten days after 
quitting the ship," continues the Captain, " we 
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found ourselves in a sad state from actual want 
of food. The weather continued so bad that 
it was impossible to procure any by hunting, 
and all we had hitherto obtained was now con- 
sumed, except a very small portion held in re- 
serve/' 

The next morning it was decided that the 
party should wait no longer, or send at once to 
the ship for the needful supplies. This they 
would have done before, but for the fearful 
state of the weather. Accordingly Captain Hall 
started on the sledge for the return journey, 
but he had become so weak from the want of 
proper nourishment that he could scarcely pro- 
ceed, and the difficulties of the way made 
matters still worse. " Occasionally," he says, 
** sledge and dogs contrived to get forward 
pretty well, but often they were so buried in 
the snow as to be almost out of sight. Koodloo 
[who accompanied him] seemed to think of 
giving it up, and I was so weak as to be almost 
incapable of dragging myself along." 

In this dilemma, Ebierbing and XJgarug 
were seen approaching ; they had observed the 
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difficulty of travelling in the sledge, and now 
came forward, on snow shoes, offering to un- 
dertake the mission alone. The proposal was 
accepted with thankfulness, and the two In- 
nuits proceeded on their journey, while the 
other, Ugarug, went in an opposite direction 
to seek for seal. The Captain, with the utmost 
difficulty, retraced his steps to the igloo. " T 
was a long time getting back," he writes, 
" and when I arrived was obliged to throw my- 
self on the snow quite exhausted." 

Three tedious days were passed in the vain 
expectation of receiving supplies from the ship' 
Seal-hunting had failed, and the stock of whale 
hide was exhausted. Both the Captain and his 
companion were at their wits' end. At this 
terrible juncture about a handful of loose meal 
was accidentally discovered at the bottom of a 
bag with which a thin gruel was instantly 
made and as quickly devoured by the famished 
pair. " I shall not forget that breakfast," says 
the Captain, " even, as I wrote at the time, if I 
live to enjoy a thousand more dainty ones in 
my own home/' 
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Another day came and went, and still no 
messenger from the ship ; nor was there food 
of any kind to ease the gnawing pangs of 
hunger. At midnight the Captain was startled 
by the sound of footsteps without, and spring- 
ing from his snowy couch, pushed back the 
door. There, most welcome sight, stood an 
Innuit staggering under the weight of seal- 
blubber. The scene that followed cannot 
better be described than in the language of the 
Captain. " I had allowed my poor starving 
dog," says he, " to sleep within the igloo that 
night, and directly I had opened the door on 
his scenting the luscious fat, quicker than 
thought he gave one leap — a desperate one — as 
if the strength of a dozen well fed animals was 
in him. In an instant I grappled with the 
dog, and made every effort to save the precious 
fat; but though I actually thrust my hands 
into his mouth, and though the two Innuit 
women also battled with him the beast con- 
quered, and instantly devoured the portion he 
had seized. This misfortune, however, was 
not enough. Before the Innuit could get his 
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well loaded spear and himself into the igloo, 
all the other dogs about the place were around 
him, and fighting for a share of what was left. 
They succeeded in obtaining nearly all before 
we could drive them away, and thus we were 
deprived of the food of which we stood so 
much in need by the ravenous dogs T 

But their troubles were by this time almost 
at an end. Early on the following morning, 
Ebierbing, the Innuit messenger, returned from 
the ship, bringing a box of provisions, besides 
a fine seal which he had surprised on the way. 

The Innuit was nearly exhausted with his 
long journey on foot, and his first cry was for 
" water." " This," continues Captain Hall, 
" was supplied to him, and then we commenced 
storing our new supplies. The seal was taken 
into the igloo — the usual place for a captured 
seal — and the sledge with its contents was pro- 
perly attended to. Of course the news of 
Ebierbing's arrival with a seal ' spread like 
wildfire,' and in our quiet little village, con- 
sisting of three igloos, all the inhabitants with 
exhausted stomachs — ^including my own — were 
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prepared for wide distensioD. The seal 
weighed, I should say, about 200 lbs., and was 
with young. According to Innuit custom, an 
immediate invitation was given by the success- 
ful hunter's family for every one to attend a 
* seal feast.' This was speedily done, and our 
igloo was soon crowded. My station was on 
the dais or bed-place behind several Innuit 
women, so that I could see what was going on. 
" The first thing done was to consecrate the 
seal, the ceremony being to sprinkle water over 
it, when the stalwart host and his assistant 
proceeded to separate the 'blanket,' that is, 
the blubber, with skin, from the solid meat 
and skeleton of the seal. The body was thfen 
opened and the blood scooped out. This 
blood is considered very precious, and forms an 
important item of the food consumed by Esqui- 
maux. Next came the liver, which was cut 
into pieces and distributed all round, myself 
getting and eating a share. Of course it was 
eaten raw — for this was a raw meat feast — its 
eating being accompanied by taking into the 
mouth at the same time a small portion of 
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delicate white blubber, which answered the 
same as butter with bread. Then followed 
distributing the ribs of the seal for social pick- 
ing. I joined in all this, doing as they did, 
and becoming quite an Innuit, save in the 
quantity eaten. This I might challenge any- 
white man to do. No human stomach but an 
Innuit's could possibly hold what I saw these 
men and women devour/' 

Such is the life of the Esquimaux from one 
month's end to another, excepting for a brief 
period of nine days in each year, when they are 
enabled to abandon their cabins of snow for 
the freedom of the mountain or the plain, and 
bafik themselves in the sultry but fleeting 
beams of an Arctic sun. Their summer is of 
no longer duration. Captain Hall's estimate 
of their character coincides with that of Parry. 
He found them, as every page of his book in- 
dicates, a harmless and inoffensive people, pos- 
sessing many noble characteristics, and as 
easily led to recognise and respect that which 
was right as they were taught by him to con- 
temn and avoid what was wrong. Though a 
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barbarous they are not a savage race; amongst 
the community the utmost harmony prevails ; 
they are ever faithful to each other, and share 
alike their sorrows and their joys. 

The regions embraced by the more restricted 
limits of the Arctic Ocean, that is, from lat. 
70° N., are the most dreary and dismal, perhaps, 
on the face of the globe. Their shores are covered 
with eternal snows, and the entire surface of 
the seas with large fields and huge masses of 
floating ice, in perpetual motion, whose con- 
stant and tremendous collisions are attended 
with the most appalling noises, dense fogs, 
violent storms, and endless nights contribute 
not a little to the horrors of the scene. In the 
region of Spitzbergen, the sun is not visible for 
months together, and the thermometer rarely 
rises above 45° Fahr., while July is the only 
month in the year in which snow does not fall. 
The only, or at least the greatest degree of 
light, the inhabitants enjoy during their long 
winter, that is, from the latter end of Septem- 
ber to the beginning of May, is that which 
proceeds from the snow-blink, the aurora, the 
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moon, and the stars. The Arctic Ocean freezes 
even in summer ; and during the eight winter 
months a continuous body of ice extends in 
every direction from the Pole, filling the area 
of a circle of between 3000 and 4000 miles in 
diameter. Some of the masses of ice that line 
the shores of this ocean extend many miles in 
length, and present sea-fronts of 200 feet in 
height ; while fields of ice, twenty or thirty 
miles in diameter, and from ten to forty feet 
in thickness, are frequent, and sometimes ex- 
tend over one hundred miles, and are so closely 
packed together as to leave little, or no space at 
all, between them. They have also been fre- 
quently observed to have a violent rotatory 
motion, which causes them to dash one against 
another with tremendous violence. The ice in 
these latitudes is very transparent and com- 
pact, and remarkable for the variety and beauty 
of its tints ; the most prevalent of which are 
blue, green, and orange. The water of the 
Arctic Ocean is also beautifully translucent, 
shells being distinctly visible at a depth of 
eighty fathoms ; it presents, too, rapid transi- 
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tions of colour, chiefly alternating from ultra- 
marine to olive green, the last mentioned eflfect 
being produced by the presence of myriads of 
minute insects. It likewise exhibits equally 
sudden and unexpected changes from purity 
to opacity. When sailing in the Greenland seas, 
Scoresby passed through strips of blue, green, 
olive-green, and transparent blue in the space of 
ten minutes. "During a run of fifty leagues," he 
says, "the sea was constantly of an olive-green 
colour, remarkably tinted ; but on the after- 
noon of the 17 th of April, it changed to trans- 
parent blue." The former was produced by 
presence of countless infusoria. " A calcula- 
tion," he remarks, " of the number of these 
animals, in the space of two miles square, 
and 250 fathoms deep, gave an amount of 
23,888,000,000,000 ! On one occasion, the 
sea was observed to be coloured in veins and 
patches of a brown tint, or sometimes with a 
yellowish-green ; and this water, on being 
examined by the microscope, appeared swarm- 
ing with minute marine animals. A drop of 
this water contained 26,500 animalcules. 
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Hence, reckoning sixty drops to a drachm, there 
would be a number in a gallon of water 
exceeding, by one-half, the amount of the 
population of the whole globe. It affords an 
interesting conception of the minuteness of 
some tribes of animals, when we think of more 
than 26,000 individuals living, obtaining sub- 
sistence, and perfectly at their ease, in a single 
drop of water. A whale requires a sea or an 
ocean to sport in; about 150,000,000 of these 
minute creatures would have abundant room 
in a tumbler of water !" 

In connexion with these marvels of creation, 
though not exactly akin to them, njay be 
mentioned the extraordinary phenomenon of 
red snow. This occasional visitant — if we 
may so describe it — is not peculiar to the 
Polar regions. It has been observed in other 
parts of the world — ^in Europe and South 
America, and most usually in mountainous 
districts. But it has attracted more attention 
in northern latitudes than elsewhere from the 
simple fact of its wider extension. It was a 
vulgar notion for many years that red snow 
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actually descended from the heavens, an 
opinion which was confirmed in a measure by 
Humboldt, who mentions having witnessed a 
shower of red hail at Paramo de Guauacas, 
in South America ; hence the name bestowed 
upon it, but which is really a misnomer. This 
singular aspect of a substance, with which we 
never fail to associate an idea of the purest 
and most radiant whiteness, has been ascer- 
tained to result from an assemblage of micro- 
scopic vegetable bodies, belonging to the class 
of cryptogamic plants, and the natural order 
called Alffa. They constitute the species 
termed by some naturalists Protococcus nivalis ; 
by others, Pahiella nivalis; and by others again, 
Uredo nivalis ; each of which expresses a pecu- 
liarity of the plant — namely, its scarlet colour, 
palm-like appearance, and heated properties. 
As with all the larger Jl^a, so with this, 
excessive moisture is essential to its production. 
In its mature state, the plant consists of bril- 
liant globules, like garnets, seated on, but not 
immersed in, a gelatinous mass. 

According to Captain Eoss, the arctic 
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mountains in the vicinity of Baffin's Bay, on 
which he observed the phenomenon in question, 
are about six hundred feet high, and extend eight 
miles in length. Owing, no doubt, to the pecu- 
liarity of the northern temperature, red snowlie^ 
longer, and propagates itself more extensively, 
than elsewhere. The depth to which the 
colour penetrates has been variously stated by 
diflTerent observers ; by some, that it extends 
many feet beneath the surface, while others 
never ascertained that it penetrated beyond 
one or two inches. Much of course depends 
upon the locality. The propagation of minute 
vegetable forms, like the increase of animal- 
cules, is effected under favourable circum- 
stances with a rapidity of development truly 
astonishing ; and the most probable conjecture 
seems to be that snow is not the natural situa- 
tion of the Protococcm nivaliSy but that, from 
its extraordinary tenacity of life, it not only 
preserves its vitality on that chilly and 
ungenial surface, but, during the partial 
thawing of the snow, continues to increase and 
multiply. If such be the case, it is easy to 
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suppose how a wide expanse may be covered 
with this red suflFasion during the dissolving 
and occasional flowing of the algid waters. 
When once established amongst the eternal 
snows of the north, it becomes more numerous 
than the sands of the ocean ; and increasing in 
density from year to year, at last presents to 
the astonished and admiring navigator a sight 
more surprising in its reality than any of the 
fabled wonders of an Arabian tale. 

In more temperate regions, the effect is 
fleeting, but not less wonderful, or indeed 
awe-inspiring. In March, 1808, storms of red 
or rose-coloured snow fell in the Tyrol and 
on the Cerinthian Mountains, to such an 
extent, indeed, that the hills were covered 
with it to a depth of six feet. It is also 
recorded that, ten years later, enormous quan- 
tities overspread, " like a bloody pall," the 
Apennines and the other Italian hills, terri- 
fying the credulous inhabitants of the 
surrounding districts, who Regarded it as an 
augury of imminent misfortune, and flocked 
to the chapels and shrines of the saints in 
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superstitious devotion. But this by the 
way. 

Quite as much interest attaches to the 
fauna as to the flora of the Polar world, 
but any notice of it, however brief, scarcely 
comes within our purview. Still there is one 
curious particular deserving of a passing notice 
— 3, slender link, so to speak, which connects the 
northern with the southern hemisphere ; and 
which cannot be better expressed than in the 
language of an experimentalist, and an Ameri* 
can to boot, visiting, for the first time, the 
ice-bound shores of Grreenland. "Amongst 
the numerous visitors that greeted us on our 
arrival," he exclaims, "I was astonished to 
find myriads of mosquitoes. Little did I 
expect so warm a reception in the arctic 
regions. Talk about mosquitoes in the States 
being troublesome 1 Why, no man who has 
not visited the arctic shores in the months of 
July and August can form any idea of the 
torments inflicted by these liliputian plagues. 
In the States, the very hum of a mosquito is 
^nough to put you on your guard. How 
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many a poor soul has been kept in torments 
by the presence of two only of these pests ! 
But here, in the north, it is a common, every 
hour affair to have thousands about you — some 
buzzing, others drawing the very life blood 
from face, hands, arms, and legs, until the 
sufferer is driven to a state bordering on mad- 
ness !" This is surely a strange phenomenon 
in a land — and in a season, too — of luminous 
mists and murksome fogs, to be immediately 
followed by whirlwinds of snow and the 
densest showers of hail. There is but little 
brightness and sunshine at any time of the 
year to add, on the one hand, to the enjoy- 
ment of those ubiquitous pests, or, on the 
other, to sustain the flagging spirits of the 
visitor to such chilly, bleak, and blustering 
regions. The very animals are afflicted by 
the perpetual gloominess. " An arctic winter," 
says Scoresby, "consists of the accumulation 
of almost everything among atmospheric 
phenomena that is disagreeable to the feelings, 
together with the privation of those bounties 
of heaven with which other parts of the earthy 
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in happier climates, are so plentifully supplied. 
During the whole of the winter months, the 
cheering rays of the sun are neither felt nor 
seen, and there are occasional storms of wind 
and snow. On the return of the sun, the 
months of May, June, and August are even 
occasionally pleasant ; but with July, and par- 
tially with June and August, the densest fogs 
prevail, which are more depressing to the 
spirits than even intense cold. In the spring 
and winter seasons, the temperature is subject 
to very great and rapid alternations. On one 
occasion, in the year 1814, there was between 
the time of my leaving the deck at night and 
arising the following morning an increase in 
the cold of about 20°. This remarkable change 
was attended with singular effects. The cir- 
culation of the blood was accelerated, a sensa- 
tion of parched dryness was excited in the 
nose; the mouth, or rather the lips, were 
contracted in all their dimensions, and the 
articulation of many words was rendered 
difficult and imperfect ; indeed, every part of 
.the body was more or less stimulated or dis- 
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ordered by the severity of the cold. The 
hands, if exposed, would have been frozen in a 
few minutes, and even the face could not have 
resisted the effects of a brisk wind, continued 
for any length of time. A piece of metal 
when applied to the tongue Instantly adhered 
to it, and could not be removed without its 
retaining a portion of the skin ; iron became 
brittle, and such as was at all of inferior 
quality might be fractured by a blow ; brandy 
of English manufacture and considerable 
strength was frozen hard ; quicksUver, by a 
single process, might have been consolidated ; 
the sea, in some places, was in the act of 
freezing, and, in others, appeared to smoke, 
and produced in the formation of frost rime an 
obscurity greater than that of the thickest fog. 
The ship became enveloped in ice ; the bows, 
sides, and lower rigging were loaded ; and the 
rudder, if not repeatedly freed, would, in a 
short time, have been rendered immovable.'' 

Captain James, when wintering in Hudson's 
Bay, many years back, found the cold so in- 
tense that the noses^ cheeks, and fingers of his 
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crew were frozen white as paperi And 
Captain Ellis, who wintered in the same region, 
found, by the 3rd November, bottled beer, 
though wrapped in tow, and placed near a 
good, constant fire, frozen solid. Many of the 
Bailors had their faces, ears, and toes frozen, 
and one of their number, who inadvertently 
used his finger for stopping a spirit bottle in 
place of a cork, while removing it from the 
house to his tent, had his finger fast frozen in 
the bottle, in consequence of which a part of 
it was obliged to be amputated to prevent 
mortification. 

The . great distinction between the Polar 
countries and the other regions of the earth, 
is their long day and equally long night. 
Describing an immense spiral around the 
horizon, the sun gradually mounts to the 
highest point of his course, or 30° ; then, in 
the same manner, it returns towards the 
horizon, and bids farewell to the scene, slowly 
dying away in a gloomy and ghastly twilight. 
And for six months the arctic wildernesses 
know it not. When the navigator, remarks 
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Parry, finds himself buried for the first time 
in the silent shadows of the Polar night, he 
cannot conquer an involuntary emotion of 
dread ; he feels transported out of the sphere 
of ordinary existence. These deadly and 
sombre deserts seem like those uncreated voids 
which Milton has placed between the realms 
of life and death. 

Nature, however, as if to compensate for the 
protracted absence of the solar orb, exhibits 
to the admiring gaze of the voyager the 
choicest of her optical wonders. A volume 
would not suffice to describe and explain a 
tithe of them. We mentioned incidentally, at 
starting, certain of the characteristical atmo- 
spheric phenomena of the Polar world — its 
parhelia or mock suns, the midnight sun, &c. 
— objects which no mere verbal description 
will enable the imagination of the reader to 
grasp. Here vision is indispensable to com- 
prehend their sublimity. Lord Duflferin, in 
his " Letters from High Latitudes," writes as 
graphically as any one upon this difficult 
theme, ajid records the impressions produced 
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on his mind by the spectacle of the midnight 
sun at Spitzbergen. He speaks of the stillness — 
the deadness — ^and impassibility of the scene 
as its most striking feature. Ice, and rock, and 
water were everywhere around him ; not a 
sound of any kind interrupted the silence ; the 
sea did not break upon the shore ; no bird nor 
any living thing was visible; the midnight 
sun— by this time muffled in transparent mist 
^-shed an awful, mysterious lustre on glacier 
and mountain; no atom of vegetation gave 
token of the earth's vitality; a universal 
numbness and dumbness seemed to' pervade 
the solitude. No other part of the world, 
perhaps, presents such a picture of inanimate 
nature as this ; its counterpart is only to be 
conceived in the still, solitary, barren wastes of 
the moon. 

Let us turn to more inspiriting scenes. A 
very frequent optical illusion in the Polar 
world makes objects appear of much greater 
dimensions than they really possess. Drift 
ice assumes the proportions of floes or fields, 
&ud hammocks of mountains. These^ as pre^ 
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viously stated, are the effects of unequal refrac- 
tion. 

Such phenomena, Scoresby tells us, are 
frequent on the commencement or approach of 
easterly winds, and are probably occasioned by 
the commixture, near the level of the land or 
the sea, of two streams of air of different tem- 
peratures, so as to occasion an irregular deposi- 
tion of imperfectly condensed vapour which, 
when passing the verge of the horizon, produce 
such fantastical appearances. Not only does 
this state of the atmosphere elevate places 
above their proper position, bringing objects 
sunk below the horizon into view ; but also, 
" as from a stroke of the enchanter's wand," 
changes, or distorts, inverts or otherwise con- 
trols their appearance. Most usually, it pro- 
duces an increase in the vertical dimensions of 
the object affected; elevating a coast, and 
giving a bolder and more precipitous outline ; 
making the fields of ice rise like cliffs of pris- 
matic spar, whilst the higher and more irre* 
gu]ar masses assume the forms of castles, 
obelisks, spires, or, where the pinnacles are 
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numerous, a field of naked pines. In other 
places it displays the resemblance of an 
extensive city, crowded with public edifices, 
whilst huge masses of rock seem suspended 
freely in the air. Sometimes ships are seen 
with their rigging curiously distorted, an 
additional sail, or an inverted image of the 
vessel many times larger than the real object 
appearing above. Captain Hall, reflecting on 
his own experiences in the north, questions 
whether dioptrics, or the science of refracted 
light, satisfactorily explains such phenomena; 
he then proceeds to describe (which is more to 
the point) a spectacle that he witnessed from 
the deck of his ship. " Some land," says he, 
" that was seventy-five miles distant, and the 
top of it only barely visible on an ordinary day, 
had its rocky base brought full into view. 
The whole length of this land in sight was the 
very symbol of distortion. Pendant from an 
even line that stretched along the heavens was 
a ridge of mountains. ' Life hangs upon a 
little thread,' we read, but what think you of 
mountains hanging upon a thread P Arch after 
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arch was at length formed in wondrous gran- 
deur from that rugged and distorted atmo- 
spheric land; and if ever man's eye rested 
upon the sublime in an act of Grod's creative 
power, it was when he arcuated the heavens 
with such a line of stupendous mountains ! 
Between these several mountain arches in the 
sky were hung icebergs, also inverted, moving 
silently and majestically about as the sea cur- 
rents drifted the originals about of which they 
were the reflected images. In addition to all 
this there was a wall of water, so it appeared, far 
beyond the usual horizon. This wall seemed 
alive with merry dancers of the most fantastic 
figures that the imagination could conceive, 
and its perpendicular water-columns were ever 
.playing — ever changing. Oh, how exquisitely 
beautiful was this God-made living wall ! A 
thousand youthful forms of the fairest outline 
seemed to be dancing to and fro, their white 
arms intertwined — ^bodies incessantly varying, 
intermixing, falling, rising, jumping, skipping, 
hopping, whirling, waltzing, resting, and again 
f ushing to the mazy dp,nce — never tired — ever 
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playful — ever light and airy, graceful and soft 
to the eye. It was indeed a scene of enchant- 
ment never to be forgotten !" 

But taking our leave of the arctic mirage 
with its " vast confusions," as the Captain 
not inaptly expresses it, let us turn, lastly, to 
the more glorious realities of the arctic 
heavens. Here the great ruler of the day sits 
in a flood of tints infinitely more variable and 
beautiful than those which illumine the back 
of the expiring dolphin. " Take," exclaims 
the enthusiast, ''take a thousand rainbows, 
stretch them across the horizon, intertwine 
them, and twist them again and again to- 
gether, and you have the appearance of these 
tints, crowning that triumphal arch, first of 
purple, then of blue, and so on." Wonder- 
ful and enchanting as this spectacle is, its 
subtilisation and resplendency absolutely pale 
by the side of the mysterious fires of the 
Aurora Borealis. ' And so with all other 
celestial and atmospheric phenomena. Far- 
flashing meteors and vivid fog-circles— halved 
suns and moons — golden stars and constella- 
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tions, protruding from the purest azure- 



dwindle into insignificance when contrasted 
with the gorgeous lustre of the Northern Lights. 
Of the magneto-electric origin of the 
aurora, says M. Figuier, no doubt can be 
entertained. When it occurs the magnetic 
needle is invariably affected, the perturbation 
being greatest at the climax of the auroral 
brilliancy. The vertex of the arch is almost 
always in or near the magnetic meridian. The 
lights would seem to result from a discharge 
at or around the magnetic poles of electricity 
which has gradually accumulated about the 
magnetic poles. The most beautiful of this 
class of phenomena is the corona, or luminous 
ring, two or three degrees in diameter, situated 
near the zenith, with rays diverging from it in 
every direction. It seldom lasts beyond a few 
seconds, when it seems to explode, its matter 
being scattered on all sides. Besides white, 
the aurora displays yellow, green, and purple 
red colours, and when in full splendour its 
light far surpasses that of the moon. The 
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superstition of the Greenlander, who conceives 
this beaatifal meteor to be the spirits of the 
dead playing at ball with the head of a walrus, 
and fancies that it draws nearer to him when 
he whistles, is not more absurd than the 
idea long prevalent in some parts of Europe, 
that it was ominous of war, pestilence, and 
famine ! 

We shall conclude this chapter with as 
sprightly a description of the wonderful phe- 
nomenon as any to be found in the lucubra- 
tions of ordinary voyagers. It is pervaded 
withal by a spirit of unaffected, manly piety. 
" The day had been fine/' he writes, " with a 
moderate wind from the north-west. When 
the sun went down behind the ridge of moun- 
tains limiting the bay, a perfect calm followed, 
with a sky absolutely cloudless. At 4 p.m. 
there had been seen one solitary and peculiar 

cloud hanging in the heavens to the north, 

« 

about 15° above the horizon. This cloud was 
a deep dark blue, looking much like the capital 
letter S. This at last disappeared, and the 
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night set in, still, beautiful, and mild, with 
myriads of stars shining with apparently 
greater brilliancy than ever. I had to go on 
deck several times to look at the beauteous 
scene, and at nine o'clock was below in my 
cabin preparing for bed .when the captain 
called me with the words, ' Come above. Hall, 
at once — the world is on fire T 

" I knew his meaning, and quick as thought 
I redressed myself, scrambled over several 
sleeping Innuits close to my berth, and rushed 
to the companion stairs. In another moment 
T reached the deck, and as the cabin door 
swung open, a dazzling, overpowering light, as 
if the world was really ablaze under the agency 
of some gorgeously-coloured fires, burst upon 
my startled senses ! How can I describe it ? 
No mortal hand can truthfully describe that 
scene. Let me, however, in feeble, broken 
words put down my thoughts at the time, and 
try to give some faint idea of what I saw. My 
first thought was, * Among the gods there is 
none like unto Thee, Lord ; neither are there 
any works like Thy works !' Then I tried to 
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picture the scene before me. Piles of golden 
light and rainbow light scattered along the 
azure vault, extended from behind the western 
horizon to the zenith, thence down to the 
eastern, within a belt of space 20° in width, 
where the fountains of beaniSy like fire-threads, 
that shot with the rapidity of lightning hither 
and thither, upward and athwart the great 
pathway indicated. No sun, no moon — ^yet 
the heavens were a glorious sight, flooded with 
light. Even ordinary print could have been 
easily read on deck. 

" Flooded with rivers of light — yes, flooded 
with light ; and such light ! Light all but in- 
conceivable. The golden hues predominated ; 
but in rapid succession prismatic colours 
leapt forth. We looked — ^we ^avo — and trem- 
Ued; for, even as we gazed, the whole belt of 
anrora began to be alive with flashes. Then 
each pile or bank of light became myriads ; 
some now dropping down the great pathway or 
belt, others springing up, others leaping with 
lightning flash from side to side, while more as 
quickly passed into the vacated space ; some 

VOL. I. G 
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twisting themselves into folds, entwining with 
others like enormous serpents ; and all these 
movements as quick as the eye could follow. 
It seemed as if there was a struggle with these 
heavenly lights to reach and occupy the dome 
above our heads. Then the whole arch above 
became crowded. Down, down it came — 
nearer and nearer it approached us. Sheets 
of golden flame, coruscating while leaping from 
the auroral belt, seemed as if met in their 
course by some mighty agency that turned 
them into the colours of the rainbow, each of 
the seven primary, 3° in width, sheeted out to 
21° ; the prismatic bows at right angles with 
the belt. While the auroral fires seemed to 
be descending upon us, one of our number 
could not help exclaiming, ' Hark ! hark ! such 
a display ! almost as if a warfare was going on 
amongst the beauteous lights above — so palpa- 
ble — so near — seems impossible without noise.*, 
But no noise accompanied this wondrous dis- 
play. All was silence. 

"After we had again descended into our 
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cabin, so strong was the impression of awe 
left upon us, that the captain said to me, 
*Well, during the last eleven years I have 
spent mostly in these northern regions, I never 
have seen anything of the aurora to approach 
the glorious, vivid display just witnessed. And, 
to tell you the truths friend Hall, / do not care 
to see the like ever again.^ That this display 
was more than ordinarily grand was evidenced 
by the testimony of the Innuits, who came on 
board a few days later, and, referring to the 
aurora's recent display, declared that they 
had been much struck with its remarkable 
brilliancy, and that it exceeded in this respect 
anything they had before witnessed. I would 

here make the remark, that the fined displays 
of the aurora only last a few moments. 
Though it may be playing all night, yet it is 
only now and then that it is to be seen in all 
its wonderful magnificence. As if marshalling 
forces, gathering strength, compounding 
material, it continues on its silent workings. 
At length it begins its trembling throes ; 

g2 
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beauty anon shoots out here and there, when 
all at once the aurora flashes into living hosts 
of powdered coruscating rainbows, belting the 
heavenly dome with such gorgeous grandeur 
that mortals sometimes tremble to behold 
it 1" 




CHAPTER II. 

ALPS AND GLACIERS. 

Alpine characteristics — Glaciers^Their formation and move- 
ment — The Aletsch Glacier — Dangers of alpine explo- 
ration — Crevasses — Their extent and beauty — The Col 
du G^ant — Avalanches — Classifications of them — Dust 
avalanche— *Its harrowing effects — ^The Col de Balme^ 
Traditional disasters — Alpine tempests — Electrical cur- 
rents— A storm in the Western Alps— Alpine climbing- 
Fatal ascent of the Matterhom — Mont Blanc and its 
marvels. 

TITHEN "the Alps" are mentioned inci- 
dentally, either in conversation or in 
books, it is concluded at once that the speaker 
or writer refers to that magnificent, semi- 
circular range of mountains in Europe which, 
commencing at the Gulf of Grenoa, separates 
Germany from Italy, and terminates a little 
to the north of the Gulf of Venice, Nor, in 
nineteen instances out of twenty, would the 
inference be wrong. Nevertheless, in physical 
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geography the term Alps — which is of Celtic 
origin, and signifies heights — is applied to 
every mountainous region where the snow falls 
continuously or heavily, and accumulates in 
thick masses on its slopes ; or where, in other 
words, a line of perpetual snow distinguishes 
the several elevations. Eegions presenting 
such characteristics as these are not restricted, 
of course, to the area of Europe ; they abound 
in all parts of the world, though it may be 
very much less is heard of the Arctic, the 
Himalayan, the Chilian, or the Australasian, 
than of the Maritime, the Pennine, the Hel- 
vetian, or the Indian Alps. Tet, for extent 
and elevation, for interest and sublimity, the 
former oftentimes rival, and in some cases 
actually surpass, the latter. Nature distributes 
her marvels, like her gifts, with an equable as 
well as a prodigal hand. 

Our remarks, however, in the present con- 
nexion will be confined exclusively to the 
better known scenes of the kind, or to those 
nearest home — namely, the alpine regions of 
Savoy and Switzerland. Here the naturalist 
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and geologist of the present generation, emu- 
lating the daring of the enthusiastic tourist in 
the last, have illustrated — ^perhaps a little too 
often — ^the maxim of the Elizabethan seaman, 
that the wings of man's life are plumed with 
the feathers of death. In their endeavour to 
pluck a jewel. or secret from the very crown of 
Nature, they have incurred again and again 
the risk of death or severe personal injury. 
Happily, as a rule, success has rewarded their 
temerity ; and thus more than one interesting 
chapter has been added to the nascent history 
of modern scientific exploration. 

The scene of their adventures constitutes 
the centre of High Europe ; and although its 
greatest elevations are covered with perennial 
snow, it forms a network of wild and broken 
ranges, in which are enclosed narrow but fertile 
valleys of surpassing loveliness. But its 
beauties, says an enthusiast, cannot be fully 
appreciated until the chalets and villages, the 
broad roads and cultivated spots, have been 
left far below, and the traveller ascends into 
the hidden world of mountains, and the deep 
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solitude of the concealed gorges and sequestered 
valleys, and the mighty glaciers and deserts of 
ice, is reached. Now it is that when standing 
upon the summit of some lofly eminence the 
indescribable splendour of the scene, in all its 
entirety, breaks for the first time upon his 
imagination. And another, lost in admiration 
at the immensity of the disrupted area, and 
attempting to calculate the forces required to 
produce such stupendous effects, exclaims: 
How powerless would be the wildest natural 
convulsions that we know ; how insignificant 
the earthquakes, storms, volcanoes, and land- 
slips of the present time, by the side of that 
catastrophe when the Alps took their present 
shape ! Our intellect has absolutely no stand- 
ing-point from whence to form a conception 
even faintly answering to those moments, 
when a world was shattered. If we multiplied 
a thousandfold the most frightful uproar of 
the wildest thunderstorm that our fancy can 
paint ; if we could think of all the artillery 
which has ever been available for human war- 
fare as gathered into one place, and discharged 
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at a single command^ the disturbance would 
be as nothing by the side of that moment 
when millions upon millions of cubic fathoms 
of the solid rock of the central Alps were torn 
up crushed from their bed, and hurled upwards 
as high as the heavens, or pitched over and 
over into the wildest heaps ! 

In truth, an alpine region is a world of 
itself — or rather let us say, a world within a 
world, exhibiting phenomena to the adven- 
turous traveller which correspond substantially 
with, yet obviously differ from, those of the 
outer sphere, or the sphere to which it is con- 
joined ; in a word, it is a paradox in Nature. 
Its mountains are composed of an infinite 
number of blocks or fragments of rough, hard 
ice, either confusedly heaped together, or 
assuming the form' of a highly-polished dome, 
hundreds of feet in diameter, or taking the 
fantastical shape of an " aiguille" or needle ; 
sometimes towering into the azure sky, but 
never at rest for a moment; * its seas are 

* The picture here does not include, of course, such peaks 
as the Aiguille de Gharmoz, the Aiguille du Dru, the Aiguille 
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vast expanses of ice, active though tideless; 
its rivers are perpetually congealed, yet ever 
on the flow; its caverns and grottoes are 
crevasses of enormous extent, beaming with 
the colours of the prism, and almost as 
transient; its earthquakes are multifold 
avalanches, which oftentimes move with the 
celerity of lightning, and create a roar in 
their passage more dreadful than the loudest 
thunder. Amidst these ice-burdened and 
desolated scenes the tourist occasionally 
stumbles upon a pastoral valley many thousand 
feet above the level of the ocean, and sheltered 
alike from the storms and revolutions ever- 
lastingly raging without by encompassing 
walls of granite; and where the exquisite 
beauty and tranquillity of the spot are immea- 
surably enhanced by the emerald greenness 



Yert in the Mont Blanc chain — needles of bare and almost 
perpendicular rock, soaring from fields of snow and rivers of 
ice to an elevation of 14,000 feet and upwards. The text 
refers to ice-peaks or "needles" taking similar fantastic 
i^hapes. Obviously, the name of them has been borrowed 
from the first mentioned. 
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of the vegetation, and the cerulean lustre of 
a placid sky. 

The frozen rivers of the alpine realm con- 
stitute its most interesting, not to say prin- 
cipal feature. Glacier — ^literally a field or 
mass of ice — ^is the name by which such a 
feature is technically distinguished. But, as 
previously stated, it is a collection of gelid 
matter in a constant state of flux. Its move- 
ments are as imperceptible as those of a star, 
but not the less marked in the lapse of time. 
It pursues the even tenour of its way until it 
presently reaches its natural outfall in the lower 
valleys, when it is quickly uncongealed, and 
helps to swell the volume of the nearest river. 
Naturalists were slow in arriving at this 
simple conclusion. It was first suggested by 
that eminent Swiss physicist, Horace Benedict 
de Saussure, who died at the close of the last 
century. He had observed that the glacial 
phenomenon was conspicuous by its absence 
in the Chamounix valley, and therefore argued, 
that the real " cause which efficaciously opposes 
the excessive accumulation of ice and snows» 
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is their excessive weight, which drags them 
with greater or lesser rapidity down into the 
low valleys, where the summer heats are suffi- 
ciently strong to melt them. It is the slow 
but continuous gliding motion of the ice on its 
inclined base which propels them into the 
lower grounds, and continually piles up masses 
of ice in valleys warm enough to produce great 
trees, and even fertile harvests. 

" In the bottom of the Chamounix valley, 
for instance, no glacier is formed; even the 
snows there disappear in the month of May or 
June; and yet the Grlacier des Bossous, the 
Glacier des Bois, and the Glacier d'Argentifere, 
descend into the depths of their respective 
valleys. But the lower ice of these great 
glaciers was not formed in the valleys; and 
they carry with them, as it were, a certificate 
of their place of birth in the fragments of 
rocks embedded in their bulk, which belongs 
to the uppermost extremity of the valley of 
ice ; these rocks being composed of strata 
whose like cannot be found in the mountains 
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bordering the lower extremity of this very 
same valley/' 

This theory has been established in the 
main by succeeding naturalists.* The matter, 
in fact, was placed beyond all reasonable de- 
bate by an equally simple experiment. In the 
summer of 1827, M. Hugi, an intrepid alpine 
explorer, erected on the ledge of the glacier of 
the Lower Aar, which takes its rise in the can- 
ton of Berne, a cabin of stone, supporting it 
against a rocky projection, called the Absch- 
wung, and verifying at intervals its exact posi- 
tion. In 1830, he found that it had descended 
about 320 feet lower; in 1836, it had accom- 
plished a distance of 2300 feet. In 1840, 
Hugi being now dead, it was sought out by 
Messrs. Agassiz and Dessor, who discovered 
it at a point 4650 feet below whence it started. 



* The first attempt to form a glacial theory was that of 
Schenchzer, in 1705. He Bnpposed the motion to result 
from the conyersion of water into ice within the glacier, 
the expansion so caused famishing the force which im-^ 
peUed it downwards. 
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In a bottle concealed under some stones they 
found the manuscript notes of Hugi's earlier 
observations. In the following year, Professor 
Agassiz ascertained that a farther removal of 
210 feet had taken place. Thus, in a period 
of thirteen years, Hugi's cabin had descended 
about 4850 feet, or at the rate of 373 feet per 
annum. 

The Franco- American professor subsequently 
performed a similar experiment himself, but 
under more romantic circumstances. He con- 
trived a rude dwelling on the glacier of Unter- 
aar, under the eaves of a large boulder stone, 
at a point 2120 feet above the hut of Hugi, 
and 8850 feet above the level of the sea. Here 
he passed a couple of summers in dreary soli- 
tude, making his meteorological and other 
observations, and in the meanwhile descend- 
ing to a distance of 2600 feet on his ambu- 
latory block. This curious house is still on 
its travels, steadily accomplishing 235 feet per 
annum. There are few glaciers of any mag- 
nitude in the central Alps, the progress of 
which, from a higher to a lower level, has not 
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been accurately calculated, the moment of 
whose dissolution, so to speak, has been deter- 
mined with as much exactness as the perihe- 
lion of a comet, or the ebbing and flowing of the 
tide. Thus the time has been calculated when 
the remains of certain alpine adventurers, who 
lost their lives some thirty or forty years ago 
in the higher regions, will reach that point in 
their gradual descent, when the mass in which 
they are entombed becomes exposed to the 
heat of the sun, and consequently will fall to 
pieces. 

As already intimated, a glacier is a frozen 
river, whose consistency is greatest at its 
point of termination. Its origin may be thus 
described: — If a mountain be of sufficient 
elevation, the temperature in its highest por- 
tions may be always below the freezing point, 
in which case the aqueous vapours which rise 
in the atmosphere above the summit of such 
a mountain, and subsequently fall upon it, 
most usually assume the form of snow ; and 
thus it is that continual additions of snow are 
supplied to these elevated regions. At the 
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same time there are several causes which re- 
strict this increase within determinate limits. 
Thus the high winds which frequently play 
about the tops of the mountains are often the 
means of scattering thence a certain quantity 
of snow, and depositing it at lower levels. 
The frequency of avalanches also in the highest 
regions is well known to the mountain traveller ; 
and another cause for the diminution of these 
elevated masses of snow is to be found in the 
radiating heat of the sun, which thaws a cer- 
tain superficial portion of the mass on which 
it falls, and thus affords an effective aid in 
counteracting the tendency to indefinite accu- 
mulation. 

The water produced by this melting sinks 
into the porous mass of snow ; and, since the 
temperature of the mass must necessarily, at 
the elevations we are here contemplating, be 
less than that of freezing, the percolating 
water will be, at least, partially frozen, and 
will constantly tend to convert the mass of 
snow into ice, and thus to give it greater 
firmness and consistency. Pressure and 
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certain other causes may also assist in the 
work of consolidation, till at length the mass 
is found to assume its final character of trans- 
parent solid ice. 

In the higher regions of a mountainous 
chain there are usually many precipitous 
peaks and ridges, with deep intervening con- 
tinuous valleys, or more circumscribed circus- 
like hollows. The great majority* of these 
have openings, by means of which their 
drainage is more or less perfectly effected. If 
the ridge of a snow mountain have this cha- 
racter, it is manifest that the snow which 
covers it will always tend to accumulate in the 
valleys, as being more sheltered than the 
neighbouring heights. Now it is found by 
observation that the masses of ice and snow 
thus accumulated do not remain quietly at rest, 
but creep slowly forth from their original 
cradles through the drainage valleys above 
mentioned. These latter valleys are in general 
nearly in the lines of quickest descent on the 
mountain side, and it is along them that the 
glacial masses of ice and snow descend from 

VOL, I. H 
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the higher regions in which they originate. 
The larger of the glaciers vary from four or 
five to ten or twelve miles in length. Thus, 
in the concise language of the late Professor 
Forbes, a glacier is an imperfect fluid, or a 
viscous body, and is urged down slopes of a 
certain inclination, by the mutual pressure of 
its parts.* 

Upon reading this definition, the mind may 
be a little staggered by the description of a 
glacier as a semi-fluid body. Ice, in the 



* Professor Tyndall denies that the motion of the glacier 
is mainly due, as stated by Forbes, to plasticity under pres- 
sure ; and he refers it himself to the fracture and re-gelation 
of the mass. The Scotch professor, in fact, but improved 
upon the glacial theory which was first propounded by 
M. Eendu, bishop of Ann^cy, who died in 1869. The bishop 
was the first to direct attention to the difierent rates of 
motion of different parts of the same glacier, and especially 
to the fact that the centre of the glacier "moves more 
rapidly, while the sides are retained by the friction against 
its rocky walls." He also remarks, that "between the Mer 
de Glace and a river there is a resemblance so complete that 
it is impossible to find in the latter a circumstance that 
does not exist in the former — the friction of the bottom, that 
of the sides, the action of obstacles, cause the motion to 
vary, and only in the middle of the surface is this entire." 
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masses in which we are accustomed to see it, 
appears so devoid of plasticity, the conception 
of its viscosity undoubtedly presents, at first 
sight, a formidable diflBculty. We must, how- 
ever, bear in mind that we observe among 
some bodies, such as tar or plaster, every con- 
ceivable degree of cohesion, from that of 
almost perfect fluidity to that of solidity, 
without being able to draw a distinct line of 
demarcation between the several grades 
through which they pass. Stockholm pitch 
has been found to move with extreme slow- 
ness under its own weight, when so far solid as 
to break into fragments under the blow of a 
hammer. 

When we take into consideration the 
minuteness of the motion of glaciers, as com- 
pared with the entire length of their mass, it 
is now less difficult to conceive how the vast 
mutual pressure of tbeir particles may produce 
a degree of viscosity or semi-fluidity, actual, 
and sufficient to generate the phenomena 
observed, though inappreciable and apparently 
disproved by the evidence of the senses, and 

h2 
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only to be discovered by minute, accurate, and 
philosophical observation. 

So much for the mode of formation of 
glaciers and their imperceptible movements. 
The most remarkable and, perhaps, the largest 
ice-river in the Alps, or in the world, is the 
Aletsch glacier. It has its source in the 
great basin of ice and snow enclosed by the 
white peaks of the Jungfrau, the Aletschhom, 
the Mouch, the Trugberg, and the Walliser 
Viescherhomer. But for the circumstance of 
its surface everywhere assuming a convex 
form, it might be easily mistaken for an enor- 
mous river in a frozen condition. From the 
Mouch to the source of the Massa, at its base, 
it flows over a bed fully twenty miles in 
length, with an average breadth of from one to 
four miles. It is separated from another but 
less magnificent glacier, the Veitsch, by a 
mountain ridge, which, however, as it descends, 
is depressed into a flat table-land, two or three 
miles long and almost half a mile wide, and 
bordered on one side by the radiant ice-cliflFs of 
the Aletsch glacier. The waters are thua 
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brimmed up into a small and singularly 
romantic lake, on whose surface float the blocks 
of ice that fall away from the cliffs, like ice- 
bergs; so that the scene represents on a 
miniature scale the phenomena of the Arctic 
Ocean. To prevent the lake from invading the 
adja<;ent pastures a channel has been dug, 
which carries the surplus in an opposite direc- 
tion, to swell the torrent from the Veitsch 
glacier. At times the never-ceasing pro- 
gression of the Aletsch opens up some subter- 
ranean, or rather some sub-glacial channel, by 
which a great body of the lake-waters escapes 
beneath the ice, leaving stranded on the icy 
shores a small assemblage of icebergs. 

This lake is 1600 yards in length, 450 in 
width, and from eight to ten yards in depth. 
"It presents in its economy," observes M. 
CoUomb, the French savant, "a remarkable 
phenomenon : it is intermittent ; it alternately 
empties and fills its basin in the course of a 
few years. The glacier of Aletsch, on its 
western shore, fences it in with a vertical 
barrier of ice about thirty-three feet high. At 
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intervals huge blocks are detached, which 
float (as already stated) on the surface of the 
lake, and present the characteristic form of a 
mushroom, like that of the icebergs of Bell 
Sound, in Spitzbergen. When the pressure of 
the water prevails over the resistance offered 
by the icy cliffs the lake suddenly empties 
itself and finds a passage underneath the 
glacier, producing a disastrous inundation in 
the valley of the Ehone, whose effects are par- 
ticularly felt in the neighbourhood of Vierge. 
Three millions and upwards of cubic yards 
suddenly added to the waters of the Ehone 
render its vicinity peculiarly dangerous. When 
I visited this lake on the 28th August, 1848, 
it was covered with floating icebergs ; on the 
18th August in the year following it had just 
run dry; the blocks of ice stranded on the 
banks were not yet completely melted." 

Alpine travelling, even in the most fre- 
quented districts, is at all times of the year — 
not excepting the tourists' season — more or 
less dangerous, as the following brief narrative 
will show. Immediately above the village of 
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Chamouni, in the well-known valley of the 
same name, at the foot of Mont Blanc, are 
three hanging glaciers which, like many other 
readily accessible curiosities, are usually de- 
spised by the visiting excursionists — 

Abroad to see wonders tlie traveller goes, 
Forgetting the fine things jnst nnder his nose. 

A few, however, are impervious to vulgar pre- 
judice. To such a one we are indebted for a 
pleasing description of the tabooed spot. 

" I was unusually fortunate," he writes, " in 
the day I selected to visit them. The sun was 
intensely hot, and brought down several ava- 
lanches. We were favoured with no less than 
three from the Aiguille du Midi, whilst roam- 
ing over the Glacier des Pelerins, and scanning 
the route across the Glacier des Bossous to 
the Grands Mulcts. One of these was very 
fine, but the most majestic sight I think that 
I ever witnessed in my life was on the Glacier 
de Blaitifere. We had scarcely seated our- 
selves on a block of stone high up on the 
glacier, and at no great distance from the base 
of the aiguille, preparing for our midday 
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repast, when we were startled by a loud 
rumbling noise, as loud as the loudest 
thunder, apparently close to us. On looking 
up at the Aiguille Blaiti^re, we saw an im- 
mense compact mass of snow dislodged. It 
seemed, as it were, slowly to unfold itself, like 
a drop-scene on the stage, accompanied with 
volumes of loose powdery snow. Down came 
the main body of it, in one huge unbroken 
mass, till it reached a projecting buttress of 
the aiguille, when it separated into two equal 
parts, each retaining its compact form, re- 
uniting, and discharging itself down a large 
crevasse, over which, however, a great portion 
found its way, dispersing itself over the 
glacier. The operation lasted about five 
minutes, during which we watched it almost 
breathless, so awfully grand was the scene we 
witnessed. On the first discharge both the 
guide and myself uttered an involuntary ex- 
clamation of surprise, so sudden and startling 
was the noise. It had attracted the attention 
of every one at Chamouni. 

"There are two other hanging glaciers, which- 
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will well repay a visit — ^viz., the Glacier de 
rOgnon and the Glacier de la Pendant, which 
are united, and not far distant from the Mer 
de Glace. It is by reaching such spots that 
the majestic grandeur of Mont Blanc is more 
fully understood and appreciated. No one 
should visit these glaciers without a most 
experienced guide; and, to be orthodox, 
should always be attached with a rope. I 
was in the habit of going upon them alone 
with the guide, but I cannot conscientiously, 
or with any truth, say it was safe to do so. 
There ought to be at least three tied together, 
at intervals of not less than twelve or fifteen 
feet. There is a greal deal of haphazard work 
on the glaciers at all times, even with the 
most experienced. I had an instance of this 
on the Glacier de la Pendant. We had in the 
morning crossed the crevasses, which were all 
bridged over with snow, the whole glacier pre- 
senting one uniform surface. On returning by 
our own footsteps impressed in the snow, the 
guide ahead of me, a rope's length, I noticed, 
about a foot and a half from the side of our 
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path, a small black spot, about the size of a 
roan's hand, which I thought was a black kid 
glove, though I wondered how it came there. 
It suddenly flashed across my mind, that it 
was an opening in the ice. I shouted to the 
guide to stop, and feeling that the spot that I 
was then standing upon was perfectly secure, 
without deviating from the path we had trod- 
den in the snow, I went down much in the 
same position of a * rear rank kneeling V and 
at arm's length, with my b&ton, instan- 
taneously opened out a large hole ! All was 
so dark at first that I could see nothing ; but 
covering my eyes with my hands for a short 
time to get rid of the glare of the sunlight and 
the snow, I was enabled to look down into the 
crevasse. I shall never forget it all the days 
of my life. There was no bottom visible, and 
all under the bridge of snow hung huge icicles, 
many feet in length. It was the greatest 
mercy that we escaped this treacherous spot. 
In the morning it was doubtless covered over 
with a thin coating of ice ; but even as it was, 
on repassing, it was quite a chance that it at- 
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tracted my notice ; and had we kept a foot 
more to our present left, either when ascend- 
ing or descending, I verily believe that we 
should never have been heard of again, as we 
were tied together with a rope. 

" When at Chamouni, the year before last 
(1862), I met a young Englishman at the 
H6tel Eoyal, who, the previous day, had 
fallen into a crevasse on the Mer de Glace, but 
was saved through lodging on a ledge of ice, 
across which he hung suspended by the middle 
of his body. He managed to get one foot on 
the ledge, and to support himself against the 
sides of the crevasse, until a rope was lowered 
to him. He was very much cut about the 
face, and not a little shaken." 

The same writer relates a still more thrilling 
adventure of the kind. "This excursion (to 
the Glacier Argentiere, Mont Blanc), is admi- 
rably suited to try the state of one's nerves in 
more places perhaps than one, but if the 
pedestrian can cross the Eocher du Chardon- 
net, he may rest assured that he can never 
have a worse thing to do, simply because if it 
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was in the least degree worse, it would be 
utterly impossible for the foot of man to 
traverse it. As it is, it can only be passed by 
man. We had followed the goat path, till we 
arrived at their farthest haunts, and shortly 
after reached this rock, I thought imme- 
diately that our journey was at an end, not 
deeming it possible that it could be passed, 
but to my utter astonishment, without a word 
being spoken by either of us, the guide seized 
the rock, stretching out his hands and feet, 
and digging the tips of his fingers and points 
of his toes into some small abrasion in the 
smooth surface of its precipitous side" (a single 
slip of the foot, or relaxing grasp of the rock, 
at this moment, would have hurled them to 
inevitable destruction). •' I instantly followed 
his example, thinking to myself, ' Well, if he 
can go there, I can; and I suppose it's all 
right.' However, about midway, the stretch 
for my legs was too great, which made me 
hesitate, when the guide, holding on by his 
right hand and both feet, planted with his left 
foot the spike of his baton into a little hole» 
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which, giving me confidence, enabled me to 
reach it with the right toes. Once safe across 
the rock, I remarked to him, that it was about 
the ugliest thing I had seen, in which he 
entirely acquiesced. On our return to Argen- 
tiere, the villagers were greatly surprised to 
hear of our exploit, as it was deemed by them 
impassable, except by chamois-hunters and 
searchers for minerals/' 

To the explorer of these treacherous dis- 
tricts, the entirely hidden or half-concealed 
crevasse must obviously be the most fertile 
source of accidents, and more or less disastrous 
in their results. At various points of its sur- 
face, a glacier is always intersected by a great 
number of those veiled holes or abysses, differ- 
ing immensely in width — from a few feet to 
hundreds of yards. As great a disparity, too, 
characterises their depths. Some are mere 
depressions, whilst others are profundities. 
Generally perpendicular to the direction of 
the strata, they originate in the unequal 
movement or translation of the glacier, and in 
the tension thereby produced at certain parts 
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of its bulk. Consequently, they are most 
numerous wherever the general inclination 
abruptly changes, or where an angle or an escarp- 
ment occurs. They are formed suddenly, and 
sometimes with a noise like, the report of 
artillery ; the ice shivers, and then splits 
across to a considerable extent, sometimes 
slowly, and sometimes with a simultaneous 
shock. During the summer, the crevasses are 
enlarged by the gradual melting away of 
their sides, until they become great yawning 
abysses, which surround with new perils the 
path of the adventurous traveller. After a 
fall of snow, they are not infrequently spanned 
by a bridge of only a few inches in thickness, 
which conceals their perilous character, but it 
is not of sufficient consistency to bear the 
foot-tread of a man. Over such treacherous 
traps the traveller must necessarily proceed 
with great caution, constantly sounding the 
soil with his iron-shod staff, and implicitly 
obeying the directions of his guide. 

In a few rare cases, the crevasses extend 
downward to the very bottom of the glaciers ; 
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they then constitute a complete rupture of the 
entire mass. Such may be seen in the sum- 
mer months at the source of the Aar. 

When numerous crevasses strike across one 
another at the same point, the ice divides into 
an infinity of " prisms" and " needles," which 
alternate, break up, and disappear under the 
destructive influence of the atmospheric agents, 
or melt into chaotic groups of the most fan- 
tastic outline. 

The insecurity of crevasses is only equalled 
by their grandeur. No words can do justice 
to the unearthly beauty of the exhibition ; they 
surpass the airiest creations of the Arabian 
Nights. Each presents to the astonished gaze 
of the beholder all the sublimities of a Grotta 
azzuray heightened a thousandfold by the 
clear blue light of the glacier, the long vista 
of icicles, the numberless snow-flowers, and my- 
riad flashing crystals. " All of them," observes 
a recent explorer, " on the glacier we were 
ascending (near Zermatt), were of wonderful 
beauty; we strayed out of our way to gaze 
into some of them, which were only to be 
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approached with caution, as the ice nearly 
met on either side, and disclosed beneath 
dark-blue caverns of fathomless depth, with 
long pendants of lustrous ice fringing the 
sides, and hanging in fantastic groups from 
the translucent roof. As the sun shone down 
into some of them, or forced his way, in 
delicate floods of pale-green light, through the 
overhanging domes of ice, the scene seemed 
to belong rather to fairyland than to reality." 
While making the ascent of the Col du 
Geant, our author had a less agreeable view of 
the interior of one of these retreats of the 
alpine fays. " Near the top," he adds, " we 
encountered a broad and deep crevasse stretch- 
ing across the glacier for a mile or more in each 
direction. It would have been a serious addi- 
tion to our labour to have had to traverse its 
edge, and fortunately in one place, not far 
from us, it was spanned by a frail bridge of 
snow. The guide passed safely over it, but it 
was very rotten, and each succeeding person 
made it worse. I was fifth in the line of 
march, and the instant that I stepped upon it 
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it gave way, and I fell into the crevasse. The 
moment I felt myself going, I shouted to the 
men before me, and every one planted himself 
firmly in the snow, and as we always kept 
about ten feet from one another, I did not go 
far. I felt the cord tighten round my body, 
and I knew tl^t I was safe. I was up to my 
neck in the crevasse, and felt my legs dangling 
in the blue depths below. I had just time, 
whilst in this position, to cast one look into 
the yawning chasm beneath me, and I shall 
never forget the sight. The crevasse appeared 
to stretch away to an interminable length on 
either hand, varying in width from four or 
five to twenty or thirty feet or more. It 
appeared to be three or four hundred feet in 
depth, and was throughout of the deepest and 
most transparent blue. In some places, the 
crust of snow at the surface projected, 
like broad leaves over the edge of the 
crevasse, and great icicles hanging from the 
underside presented a strange scene of fan- 
tastic magnificence. I was not left long to 
contemplate the wonders of a crevasse, for I 

VOL. I. I 
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was instantly hauled out and deposited safely 
on the opposite bank, none the worse for my 
fall." 

Next, in point of danger and infinitely 
greater horror, as well to the inhabitants of 
the higher country as to the adventurous 
explorer, ranks what we ha^^ ventured to 
designate the alpine earthquake — the fall of 
the avalanche. Such accidents pccur most 
usually in the spring, when the snow begins 
to dissolve ; but no month in the year, nor any 
locality indeed, is absolutely exempt from such 
visitations. In certain passes, the slightest 
movement or vibration of the atmosphere 
suffices to produce the dreadful phenomenon. 
A peal of thunder — a capful of wind — a breath 
of air — the report of a gun — the shout of a 
hunter — ^the blowing of a horn — or the tinkling 
of a bell will occasionally " wake the slumber- 
ing lioness," as the mountaineers poetically 
express it. The avalanche, which comprises 
an enormous mass of snow or ice combined 
with whatever else it has gathered in its 
lengthened descent, sometimes rushes furiously 
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along, sweeping clear away every obstruction 
to its progress — ^villages and forests as easily 
as the smallest pebbles and particles of earth ; 
at other times it will silently, but steadily, 
traverse the mountain-side for several thousand 
yards ; and its progress being arrested by a 
natural barrier, or other configuration of the 
district, it will rest for a day or two suspended 
on the brink of some ill-starred valley or 
tremendous ravine, until the accumulations in 
the rear, or the sudden rising of the wind, 
urges it forward once more, when the prodigious 
compact mass bounds like a cataract into the 
depths before it with a protracted and deafening 
crash, compared with which the continuous 
roar of a park of artillery is as the buzzing of 
an insect on the wing. 

Physicists have distinguished five kinds of 
avalanches : (1) Snow or mountain avalanches — 
i.e., masses of snow which the infiltration of 
the rain-water or the melting of the snows 
has loosened from the ground, by operating 
underneath them. This kind is observed 
particularly towards the beginning of summer. 

i2 
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It is the least dangerous, because those places 
in the Alps are known where the snows 
periodically detach themselves, and the cir- 
cumstances which retard or accelerate their 
fall. (2) Creeping avalanches, which occur on 
the gentler slopes, covered with snow, and 
nearly always on the southern exposure of the 
mountains. They descend slowly, increased 
by the snows they accumulate on their route, 
and gathering up behind them the obstacles 
they encounter until the latter yield to their 
increasing pressure or the mass divides into 
two parts, each of which then takes a separate 
downward course. (3) Earth avalanches, which 
are the most dangerous on account of the 
rapidity of their fall, and occur in those parts 
of the mountains where a gentle incline 
terminates suddenly at the edge of a precipi- 
tous wall. The accumulated snow-masses 
glide gradually to the limit of the inclined 
plane, and remain for awhile poised on the 
edge of the tremendous cliff, like an eagle 
prepared to spring, until either pressure or 
some disturbance of the air impels them for- 
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ward. (4) Summer avalanches or glaciers, which 
fall only in the loftier mountain-regions. 
When is seen from afar the rapid flow of one 
of these icy streams, filling the air with a 
glittering dust like the dazzling foam of a 
cascade, it might be mistaken for a cataract of 
silver storming down the rugged steep ; a 
flood of frozen spray thrown up from the 
depths of some mysterious concealed ocean ! 
During its descent, the summer avalanche 
considerably increases in dimensions. This 
beautiful cascade of snow and ice may often 
be observed on the route of the Scheideck, in 
the Oberland. Like every other avalanche, it 
heralds its fall by a hoarse, dull sound, which 
warns the mountaineer of the impending 
danger. (5) The drift or dust avalanches, 
composed of snow which has been reduced by 
the temperature to a pulverulent or powdery 
state. Although nothing more than a dust, 
which spreads abroad on the air, yet it is not 
without peril for the traveller surprised by.it. 
The impetuous winds so common in mountain 
regions lift up its incoherent particles, and 
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complete * their pulverisation ; being at the 
mercy of the slightest atmospheric agitation, 
it may be seen floating, like clouds of sand, 
around the mountain-peak, even in apparently 
calm weather ; and if acted upon by a sudden 
hurricane, they gather into formidable whirl- 
winds, which destroy more lives than even the 
headlong descent of the heavier avalanches. 

Berlepsch, the well-known German explorer 
of the alpine regions, makes a much simpler 
classification of them ; and instances some of 
their more striking phenomena. They may 
be roughly divided, he says, into winter and 
summer avalanches. The much dreaded and 
irregularly occurring " dust avalanches" belong 
to the first class. They are in certain respects 
the strongest forms of snow-storms. Either 
a storm raging round the summit heaps up 
incalculable burdens of fine, sandlike, fresh- 
fallen snow, raises it, and lets it fall like an 
impenetrable cloud of dust, wherever the bear- 
ing power of the wind is suddenly interrupted ; 
or it is fresh snow, lying on a smooth substra- 
tum of old frozen neve (unconsolidated ice) 
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set in motion by a gust of wind, increasing, 
as the mass increases, in weight, pressure, and 
velocity, and thus is hurled over a cliff. The 
effect produced is twofold. On the one hand, 
the falling ocean of snow envelops, in a 
second, meadows, houses, men, and cattle, so 
completely that in many cases they are .deeply 
buried, and can only be saved by the most 
speedy help. 

Another disastrous eflfect of the avalanche 
is the violent rush of air caused by its rapid 
descent, which is frequently productive of the 
most terrible results. Men, houses, granite 
blocks, or anything, and everything near at 
hand, are pushed aside, rolled over, and blown 
to extraordinary distances, or dashed down 
precipices with fearful rapidity. " One can 
scarcely form a right conception,'* says 
Berlepsch, " of the power of the draught of 
air generated without examples.'* In the 
valley of St. Antony, in the Grisons, a man 
saw an avalanche starting high up on the 
mountain wall (perhaps an hour and a half's 
journey distant) and hastened to reach a stable 
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which was in a tolerably safe position. Though 
it was only fourteen paces off he could not 
reach it, but was seized by the fore-running 
gale of wind, thrown over the Dalpazzer tobel, 
and there buried by the avalanche which 
followed with the quickness of lightning. 

In the year 1754 an avalanche descended 
from Piz Muraun over the St. Placis valley, 
filling up the whole valley, carrying off a 
drinking trough of hewn granite and deposit- 
ing it at a considerable distance ; the mere 
side wind of this fearful avalanche overthrew 
the cupola of the eastern tower of the 
monastery at Dissentis, this being situated 
at a half hour's journey from its proper path. 
For an avalanche to completely uproot forests 
containing a thousand trees, crack them, and 
strew them about like so many matches, is by 
no means of rare occurrence ; every high 
alpine valley yearly furnishes many instances 
of this. 

So lately as the year 1854, avalanches 
continued to fall on the shady side of the 
Eealp valley for more than an hour together. 
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Eoads and streets were covered with firm 
compact snow to a depth of five-and-twenty 
or thirty feet, so that to open a communication 
tunnels had to be driven through the masses 
of snow. Avalanches had come down in places 
where none had fallen within the memory of 
man. 

A countryman of our own, Mr. Wills, has 
collected from the same source equally curious 
and interesting details. He and his brother 
made the ascent of the Col de Balme, in the 
vicinity of Mont Blanc, in the summer of 
1866. " On the way down," he writes, "just 
before we reached the ancient moraine of the 
Mer de Glace, our guide pointed out to us a 
spot where an avalanche had descended, the 
wind of which had carried a man from a place 
high above the stream at the bottom of the 
ravine, to a point nearly the same height on 
the opposite side. It was many weeks before 
the snow melted suflBciently to permit the 
recovery of his mangled remains. He also 
showed us a gigantic block of granite, which 
had been transported from one side of the 
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stream to tbe other by the blow of an 
avalanche. These, specific instances give a 
better idea than any general description of 
tbe enormous force with which the snow 
rushes down. 

"Our guide recounted to us a thrilling 
incident of which he had once been a witness. 
He was at work with Professor Forbes, on 
the Mer de Glace, when they saw a huge 
rock, as large as a house, just beginning to 
move ; and, to their dismay, beheld a shepherd 
watching his flock, right underneath the rock, 
and in the very track it must take. Tlie man 
was unconscious of his danger. They shouted, 
and shouted as loud as ever they could — and 
the shout of a Savoyard mountaineer may 
generally be heard a good way off — ^but in 
vain ; they could not attract his attention. A 
torrent was roaring by his side, and its noise 
drowned all other sounds. They thought his 
destruction certain, and shuddered at the sight, 
which the guide said turned him sick ; when, 
just above the peasant, the rock took a sudden 
leap, and shot over his head, covering him 
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with soil and debris. They saw him get up, 
shake himself, and look up and down, to see 
whence the shower of dirt had come ; but he 
was not hurt, and probably less alarmed than 
they had been." 

The earlier annals of such a country are 
equally replete, of course, with similar incidents, 
or diflfering only in degree. 

In 1500, to go no further back, an avalanche 
overwhelmed, in the pass of the Great St. 
Bernard, one hundred individuals. In 1624, 
another avalanche, descending from M"ont 
Cassedra, buried under its load three hundred 
persons. In 1720, at Obergestlen, in the 
Valais, one hundred and twenty houses were 
destroyed, and eighty-four souls and four 
hundred head of cattle perished. In 1749, 
an avalanche swept away a great part of the 
village of Euaeras, in the Grisons ; the snow- 
torrent fell in the night without disturbing 
the inhabitants who, on awaking in the morn- 
ing, were surprised that the day did not break. 
Sixty out of a hundred persons were rescued 
from their perilous situation alive, a sufficient 
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quantity of air to support life being obtained 
through interstices in their snowy covering. 
And in 1767, an avalanche swooped down 
upon the valley which lies at the foot of the 
Deut-di- Jarnan ; it overthrew a plantation of 
large firs, swept away a dozen farmsteads, 
and, passing over an inn in AUi^res^ carried 
off the upper storey, happily without inflicting 
the slightest injury on the panic-stricken 
people assembled in the ground-floor apart- 
ments. This catalogue of 

Most disastrous chances ; 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth scapes .... 

might be extended almost indefinitely. 

Few travellers can venture into the heart of 
the mountains without being overtaken, not 
by one, but by a succession of tempests, the 
severity of which surpasses anything of the 
kind in the lowlands. And their violence is 
only equalled by their fitfulness. No token 
indicates their approach. They flash as un- 
expectedly upon the scene as the rainbow in 
the heavens^ and vanish almost as quickly. 
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This coming and going with a suddenness and 
rapidity unparalleled in other parts of the 
world have excited the attention of the modem 
poet, who has stereotyped the circumstance in 
imperishahle verse — 

> 

The sky is changed ! — and snch a change ! night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong. 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone cloud. 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue ; 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea. 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And now again 'tis black, — and now the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain mirth. 
As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's birth ! 

Excepting to the keen eye of the scientific 
meteorologist, the alpine storm is a surprise 
to the wayfarer, and woe betide him if he has 
no shelter immediately at hand from the fierce- 
ness of the gale, made all the more terrible by 
hailstones, large and sharp, driving before it ! 
It is a region where the atmosphere is always 
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surcharged with an extraordinary amount of 
electricity. In reference to this fact, the late 
Professor Forbes makes the foUowing interest- 
ing remark : — " We were still 9000 feet above 
the sea'' (he was exploring the neighbourhood 
of the Mer de Glace and the Glacier des Bois), 
" when I noticed a curious sound which seemed 
to proceed from the alpine-pole with which I 
was walking. I asked the guide next to me 
whether he heard it, and what he thought it 
was? The members of that fraternity are 
very hard pushed indeed, when they have not 
an answer ready for any emergency. He 
therefore replied with great coolness, that 
the rustling of the stick proceeded from a 
worm eating the wood in the interior. This 
answer did not appear to me satisfactory, and 
I therefore applied the experimentum crucis of 
reversing the stick, so that the point was now 
uppermost. The worm was already at the 
upper end. I next held my hand above my 
head, and my fingers yielded a fizzing sound. 
There could be but one explanation — we were 
so near a thunder-cloud as to be highly 
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electrified by induction. I soon perceived 
that all the angular stones were hissing round 
us like points near a powerful electrical 
machine. I informed my companions of our 
situation, and begged Damatter to lower his 
umbrella, which he had hoisted against a hail 
shower, and whose gay brass point was likely 
to become \hQ paratonnerre of the party. The 
words were scarcely out of my mouth when a 
clap of thunder, unaccompanied by lightning, 
justified my precaution." 

As previously remarked, alpine tempests 
differ only in degree ; yet the most moderate 
of them are not unattended with danger. 
What those of a fiercer type are like the 
reader may judge from the following account. 
The author of it was overtaken by the storm 
when traversing the Western Alps ; fortunately 
he and his guides were in the immediate 
vicinity of a mountain chapel, which afforded 
them a temporary refuge. This description is 
particularly graphic : — 

" If there had been at times wild goings on 
upon the summit during the morning,'* he 
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writes, '* they were merely a faint prelude to 
the elemental strife which now raged around. 
The rain roared and the hail hissed in fiendish 
rivalry, and yet both seemed silenced when 
the awful crashes of thunder burst above and 
about us. We were in the very central track 
and focus of the storm, and, as we sat crouched 
upon the floor, the ground and the building 
seemed to reel beneath the roar of the detona- 
tions, and our heads almost to swim with the 
fierce glare of the lightning. I had carefully 
closed the door, not only to keep the wind 
and hail out, but also because lightning is apt 
to follow a current of air, and, to the right on 
entering, at about the height of a man, was a 
small unglazed window some two feet square. 
Opposite the door was the altar, on the step of 
which I seated myself Imseng (the guide) 
took a place by my side, between me and the 
window, whilst Christian (the other guide) 
perched himself on the coil of rope with his 
back to the wall, not far from the door, and 
between it and the window. A quarter of an 
hour may have gone by when a flash of in- 
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te^nse vividness seemed almost to dart through 
the window, and so affected Imseng's nerves 
that he hastily quitted his seat by me and 
coiled himself up near Christian, remarking 
that * that was rather too close to be pleasant/ 
Then came four more really awful flashes, 
* followed almost instantaneously by sharp, 
crackling thunder, which sounded like a volley 
of bullets against a metal target, and then 
a fifth with a slightly increased interval be- 
tween it and the report. I was just remark- 
ing to Christian, that I thought the worst was 
past, and that we should soon be liberated, 
*^ adding, * how fortunate we are for the second 

time to-day to get such shelter just in the nick 
of time \ when crash ! went everything, it 
seemed, all at once — 

No warning of tlie approacli of flame — 
SwifUy like sudden death it came ! 

If some one had struck me from behind on the 
bump of firmness with a sledge-hammer, or if 
we had been in the interior of a gigantic per- 
cussion shell, which an external blow had 
suddenly exploded, I fancy the sensation 
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might have resembled that which I for the 
first instant experienced. We were blinded, 
deafened, smothered, and struck, all in a 
breath. The place seemed filled with fire, 
our ears rang with the report, fragments of 
what looked like incandescent matter rained 
down upon us as though a meteorite had 
burst, and a suffocating sulphurous odour — 
probably due to the sudden production of 
ozone in large quantities — ^almost choked us. 
For an instant we reeled as though stunned, 
but each sprang to his feet and instinctively 
made for the door. What my companions' 
ideas were I cannot tell ; mine were few and 
simple. I had been struck, or was being 
struck, or both ; the roof would be down upon 
us in another second ; inside was death, out- 
side our only safety. The door opened in- 
wards, and our simultaneous rush delayed our 
escape ; but it was speedily thrown back, and, 
dashing out into the blinding hail, we plunged, 
dazed and almost stupefied, into the nearest 
shed. It was enough that we were still among 
the living, though I must own that, at first. 
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I had a fearful suspicion that poor Imseng 
was seriously wounded. He held his head 
between his hands in such a manner that I 
thought his brain might have received some 
injury. I for my part was conscious of a 
good deal of pain in the region of the right 
instep, and I saw that one of Christian's 
hands was bleeding, and that he was holding 
both his thighs as if in sufiering. My hat 
was knocked in, my pockets filled with stones 
and plaster, and my heart, it may be, some- 
what nearer my mouth than usual, but other- 
wise we could congratulate ourselves, with 
deep thankfulness, on a most marvellous 
escape from serious harm." 

As if the natural perils of the great alpine 
ranges were insufficient to test the hardihood 
of man, he has both multiplied and enhanced 
them by — ^to use no harsher expression — an 
inordinate love, an unprofitable passion, for 
mountain-climbing. Every eminence has been 
scaled from the lowest to the highest, the 
vast majority of them times out of number, 
but rarely or never without wantonly in- 

K 2 
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creasing the risk of precious limb, and still 
more precions life. The number of these so- 
called " accidents/' if not legion, is appalling. 
There is scarcely a valley, a ravine, or a 
gor£;e in the higher Alps whose bottom is not 
bestrewed with the bones of reckless ad- 
venturers — each is a Golgotha of infatuates ! 
Even when no accident has befallen the 
alpine climber, his triumph, however gra- 
tifying to self-esteem, involves no worthy 
object, it redounds neither to his own nor to 
the community's advantage ; it is barren in 
every respect. All he can boast of is that, 
like the successful candidate for office in the 
immortal kingdom of Liliput, he has jumped 
an inch higher than any other competitor, 
and so earned the empty distinction of en- 
circling his diminutive waist with a strip of 
blue silk ! 

The last, and most disastrous of such 
adventures, was the scaling of the Matterhom', 
in the summer of 1865. This now famous 
mountain, about forty miles to the east of 
Mont Blanc, rises abruptly, by a series of 
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cliffs or precipices, between the V^ais of 
Switzerland and the Val d'Aosta in Piedmont. 
Above an unbroken line of steel-blue glaciers, 
11,000 feet high, it rears an almost inaccessible 
obelisk of rock to a total elevation of nearly 
15,000 feet. The conquest of its virgin 
summit was undertaken by four English 
gentlemen, accompanied by three guides. The 
leader of the party was Mr. Whymper, the 
well-known alpine explorer, and his followers 
Lord Frederick Douglas, the Kev. Charles 
Hudson, and his friend Mr. Hadow. They 
succeeded in gaining the culminating point of 
the mountain, where they deposited a bottle 
containing a brief record of their daring. In 
making the descent one of the party unluckily 
missed his footing, and rolling forwards, 
dragged after him those who were following 
in his rear. The rope by which they were 
all held together was unequal to the sudden 
strain put upon it, and snapping asunder, 
three of the unfortunate gentlemen and one of 
the guides were precipitated to the valley 
beneath, a depth of 4000 feet. It was the 
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work-^or rather the tragedy — of an instant. 
The survivor, Mr. Whymper, has published a 
full relation of the accident, of which we avail 
ourselves : — 

" We started from Zermatt (a village near 
the foot of the mountain) on the 13th July, at 
half-past five, on a brilliant and perfectly 
cloudless morning. We were eight in number 
— Croz, old Peter Tangwalder, and his two 
sons (all guides). Lord F. Douglas, Hadow, 
Hudson, and I. 

" To ensure steady motion, one tourist and 
one native walked together. The youngest 
Tangwalder fell to my share ; and thcv lad 
marched well, proud to be on the expedition, 
and happy to show his powers. The wine- 
bags also fell to my lot to carry ; and through- 
out the day, after each drink, I replenished 
them secretly with water, so that at the next 
halt they were found fuller than before ! This 
was considered a good omen, and little short 
of miraculous. 

**0n tbe first day we did not intend to 
ascend to any great height, and we mounted 
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accordingly very leisurely. ... At half-past 
eleven we arrived at the base of the actual 
peak ; then quitted the ridge, and clambered 
round some ledges on to the eastern face. 
We were now fairly upon the mountain, and 
were astonished to find that places which 
from the Kifiel, or even from the Furggen- 
gletscher, looked entirely impracticable, were 
so easy that we could run about 

" Before twelve o'clock we had found a good 
position for the tent at a height of 11,000 feet. 
Croz and young Peter went on to see what 
was above, in order to save time on the fol- 
lowing morning. They cut across the heads 
of the snow-slopes which descended towards 
the Eurggengletscher, and disappeared round 
a corner ; but shortly afterwards we saw them 
high up on the ice, moving quickly. We others 
made a solid platform for the tent in a 
well-protected spot, and then watched eagerly 
for the return of the men. The stones 
which they upset told that they were very 
high, and we supposed that the way must 
be easy. At length, just before three p.m., we 
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saw them coming down^ evidentlj much 
excited. *What are they saying, Peter?* 
* Gentlemen, they say it is no good.' But 
when they came near we heard a different 
story. * Nothing bnt what was goo4 — ^not a 
diflBcnlty — not a single diflBculty ! We could 
have gone to the summit and returned to-day 
easily !* 

" We passed the remaining hours of daylight 
— some basking in the sunshine, some sketching 
or collecting ; and when the sun went down, 
giving as it departed a glorious promise for 
the morrow, we returned to the tent to 
arrange for the night. Hudson made tea, I 
coffee ; and we then retired each one to his 
blanket-bag, the Tangwalders, Lord Frederick 
Douglas, and myself occupying the tent, the 
others remaining by preference outside. Long 
after dusk the cliffs above echoed with our 
laughter and with the songs of the guides, 
for we were happy that night in camp, and 
feared no evil. 

" We assembled together outside the tent 
before dawn on the morning of the 14th, and 
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started directly it was light enough to move. 
Young Peter came on with us as a guide, and 
his brother returned to Zermatt. We followed 
the route which had been taken on the pre- 
vious day, and in a few minutes turned the 
rib which had intercepted the view of the 
eastern face from our tent platform. The 
whole of this great slope was now revealed, 
rising for 3000 feet like a huge natural stair- 
case. Some parts were more, and others were 
less easy ; but we were not once brought to a 
halt by any serious impediment, for when an 
obstruction was met in front, it could always 
be turned to the right or to the left. For the 
greater part of the way there was, indeed, no 
occasion for the rope, and sometimes Hudson 
led, sometimes myself. At 6.20 we had at- 
tained a height of ] 2,800 feet, and halted for 
half an hour ; we then continued the ascent 
without a break until 9.55, when we stopped 
for fifty minutes, at a height of 14,000 feet. 
Twice we struck the north-east ridge, and fol- 
lowed it for some little distance — to no advan- 
tage, for it was usually more rotten and steep. 
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and always more difficult than the face. Still 
we kept near to it, lest stones perchance might 
fall. 

"We had now arrived at the foot of that part 
which, from the Eifielberg or from Zermatt, 
seems perpendicular or overhanging, and could 
no longer continue upon the eastern side. For 
a little distance we ascended by snow upon 
the ar^te — that is, the ridge — descending to- 
wards Zermatt, and then, by common consent, 
turned over to the right, or to the northern 
side. Before doing so, we made a change in 
the order of ascent; Croz went first, I fol- 
lowed, Hudson came third ; Hadow and old 
Peter were last. * Now,' said Croz, as he led 
oflF, ' now for something altogether difierent.' 
The work became difficult, and required cau- 
tion. In some places there was little to hold, 
and it was desirable that those should be in 
front who were least likely to slip. The 
general slope of the mountain at this part was 
leas than 40°, and snow had accumulated in, 
and filled up, the interstices of the rock-face, 
leaving only occasional fragments projecting 
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here and there. These were at times covered 
with a thin film of ice, produced from the melt- 
ing and refreezing of the snow .... It was 
a place over which any fair mountaineer might 
pass in safety, and Mr. Hudson ascended this 
part, and, as far I know, the entire mountain, 
without having the slightest assistance ren- 
dered to him upon any occasion. Sometimes, 
after I had taken a hand from Croz, or re- 
ceived a pull, I turned to offer the same to 
Hudson; but he invariably declined, saying 
it was not necessary. Mr. Hadow, however, 
was not accustomed to this kind of work, and 
required continual assistance. 

"It is only fair to say that the diflBculty 
which he found at this part arose simply and 
entirely from want of experience. 

" This solitary dijfficult part was of no great 
extent. I have no memorandum of the time 
that it occupied. It must have taken about an 
hour and a half. We bore away over it at first, 
nearly horizontally, for a distance of about 
400 feet ; then ascended directly towards the 
summit for about sixty feet ; and then doubled 
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back to the ridge which descends towards 
Zermatt. A long stride around a rather awk- 
ward comer brought us to snow once more. 
The last doubt vanished! The Matterhorn 
was ours ! Nothing but 200 feet of easy snow 
remained to be surmounted ! 

" Tou must now cany your thoughts back to 
the seven Italians, who started from Breil on 
the 1 1th of July. Four days had passed since 
their departure, and we were tormented with 
anxiety lest they should arrive on the top 
before us. All the way up we had talked of 
them, and many false alarms of ' men on the 
summit' had been raised. The higher we rose 
the more intense became the excitement. 

What, if we should be beaten at the last 
moment ? The slope eased off, at length we 
could be detached, and Croz and I dashing 
away ran a neck-and-neck race, which ended 
in a dead-heat. At 1.40 p.m. the world was 
at our feet, and the Matterhorn was conquered. 
Hurrah ! not a footstep could be seen. 

" It was not yet certain that we had not been 
beaten. The summit of the Matterhorn was 
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formed of a rudely level ridge, about 350 feet 
long, and the Italians might have been at its 
farther extremity. I hastened to the southern 
end, scanning the snow right and left eagerly. 
Hurrah again ! it was untrodden. ' Where 
were the men ?' I peered over the cliff, half 
doubting, half expectant. I saw them imme- 
diately — mere dots on the ridge, at an im- 
mense distance below. Up went my arms and 
my hat. 'Croz! Croz! come here !' 'Where 
are they ?' * There ; don't you see them 
down there ?' ' Ah, the coquins ! they are 
low down/ 'Croz, we must make those 
fellows hear us.' We yelled until we were 
hoarse. The Italians seemed to regard us — 
we could not be certain. ' Croz, we mtiat 
make them hear us ; they shall hear us !' I 
seized a block of rock and hurled it down, and 
called upon my companions, in the name of 
friendship, to do . the same. We drove our 
sticks in, and prized away the crags, and soon 
a torrent of stones poured down the cliffs. 
There was no mistake about it this time. 
The Italians turned and fled. 
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" Still, I wonld that the leader of that party 
could have stood with us at that moment, for 
our victorious shouts conveyed to him the dis- 
appointment of the ambition of a lifetime. 
He was the man of all those who attempted 
the ascent of the Matterhorn who most de- 
served to be the first upon its summit. He 
was the first to doubt its inaccessibility, and 
he was the only man who persisted in believ- 
ing that its ascent would be accomplished. 
It was the aim of his life to make the ascent 
from the side of Italy, for the honour of his 
native valley.'* 

For one hour the victorious party remained 
upon the summit of the lofty mountain, gazing 
upon the magnificent view around and beneath 
them ; a wild diversity of scenery met the 
view as far as the eye could reach. There 
were forests black and gloomy, and meadows 
bright and lively; bounding waterfalls and 
tranquil lakes ; fertile lands and savage wastes ; 
sunny plains and frigid plateaux. There 
were the most rugged forms and the most 
graceful outlines ; bold, perpendicular clifis and 
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gentle undulating slopes ; rocky mountains ; 
and snowy mountains, sombre and solemn, or 
glittering and white, with walls — turrets — 
pinnacles — pyramids — domes — cones — and 
spires ! There was every combination that the 
world can give, and every contrast that the 
heart could desire. 

So far all had gone well, and they began 
to prepare for 

THE DESCENT. 

" Hudson and I again consulted as to the 
best and safest arrangement of the party. We 
agreed that it would be best for Croz to go 
first and Hadow second ; Hudson, who was 
almost equal to a guide in sureness of foot, 
wished to be third; Lord F. Douglas was 
placed next, and old Peter, the strongest of 
the remainder, after him. I suggested to 
Hudson that we should attach a rope to the 
rocks on our arrival at the difficult bit, and hold 
it as we descended, as an additional protection. 
He approved the idea, but it was not definitely 
settled it should be done. The party was 
being arranged in the above order whilst I was 
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sketching the summit, and they had finished, 
and were waiting for me to be tied in line, 
when some one remembered that our names 
had not been left in a bottle. They requested 
me to write them down, and moved ofi* while 
it was being done. A few minutes afterwards 
I tied myself to young Peter, ran down after 
the others, and caught them just as they were 
commencing the descent of the difficult part.* 
Great care was being taken. Only one man 
was moving at a time ; when he was firmly 
fixed, the next advancing, and so on. They 
had not, however, attached the additional rope 
to rocks, and nothing was said about it. The 
suggestion was not made for my own sake, 
and I am not sure that it even occurred to me 
again. For some little distance we two fol- 
lowed the others, detached from them, and 
should have continued so had not Lord F. 
Douglas asked me, about three p.m., to tie on to 



* This was the part previously referred to by Mr. Whymper, 
in his account of the ascent, as being the only difficult bit, 
*' the general slope of the mountain being at this part less 
than 40° " 
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old Peter, as he feared, he said, that Tang- 
walder would not be able to hold his ground if 
a slip occurred. 

" A few minutes later a sharp-eyed lad ran 
into the Monte Eosa Hotel, to Seiler, saying 
that he had seen an avalanche fall from the 
summit of the Matterhorn on to the Matter- 
horngletscher. The boy was reproved for 
telling idle stories. He was right, neverthe- 
less, and this was what he saw. 

" Michel Croz had laid aside his axe, and, 
in order to give Mr. Hadow greater security, 
was absolutely taking hold of his legs and 
putting his feet, one by one, into their proper 
position.* As far as I know, no one was 
actually descending. I cannot speak with 
certainty, because the two leading men were 
partially hidden from my sight by an inter- 
vening mass of rock ; but it is my belief, from 
the movements of their shoulders, that Croz, 



* " Not at all an nnusual proceeding even between bom 
znoantaineers. I wish to convey the impression that Croz 
-was using all pains, rather than to indicate extreme inability 
on the part of Mr. Hadow." 
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having done as I have said, was in the act of 
turning round to go down a step or two him- 
self. At this moment Mr. Pladow slipped, fell 
against him, and knocked him over. I heard 
one startled exclamation from Croz, then saw 
him and Mr. Hadow fl3'ing downwards. In 
another moment Hudson was dragged from his 
steps, and Lord F. Douglas immediately after 
him. All this was the work of a moment. 
Immediately we heard Croz's exclamation, old 
Peter and I planted ourselves as firmly as the 
rocks would permit — or, more correctly, we 
held on as tightly as possible. There was no 
time to change our position. The rope was 
taut between us, and the jerk came on us both 
as on one man. We held ; but the rope broke 
midway between Tangwalder and Lord Frede- 
rick Douglas. For a few seconds we saw our 
unfortunate companions sliding downwards on 
their backs, and spreading out their hands, 
endeavouring to save themselves. They 
passed from our sight uninjured, disappeared 
one by one, and fell from precipice to pre- 
cipice on to the Matterhorngletscher below, a 
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distance of nearly 4000 feet in depth. From 
the moment the rope broke it was impossible 
to help them. 

" So perished our comrades ! Tor the space 
of half an hour we remained upon the spot 
without moving a single step. The two men, 
paralysed by terror, cried like infants, and 
trembled in such a mannlBr as to threaten us 
with the fate of the others. Old Peter rent 
the air with exclamations of ' Chamounix ! 
Oh, what will Chamounix say ?' He meant : 

* Who would believe that Croz could fall !' The 
young man did nothing but scream or sob, 

* We are lost ! We are lost !' Fixed between 
the two I could neither move up nor down. I 
begged young Peter to descend, but he dared 
not. Unless he did we could not advance. Old 
Peter became alive to the danger, and swelled 
the cry, ' We are lost ! We are lost !' The 
father's fear was natural — he trembled for his 
son; the young man's fear was cowardly — 
he thought of self alone. At last old Peter 
summoned up courage and changed his position 
to a rock to which he could fix the rope ; the 

l2 
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young man then descended, and we all stood 
together. Immediately we did so I asked for 
the rope which had given way, and found to my 
surprise — indeed, to my horror — ^that it was the 
weakest of the three ropes. It was not 
brought, and should not have been employed, 
for the purpose for which it was used. It was 
old rope and, compared with the others, it was 
feeble. It was intended as a reserve in case 
we had to leave much rope behind attached to 
rocks. I saw at once that a serious question 
was involved, and made him give me the end. 
It« had broken in mid-air, and it did not appear 
to have sustained previous injury. 

"For more than two hours afterwards I 
thought almost every moment that the next 
would be my last, for the Tangwalders, utterly 
unnerved, were not only incapable of giving 
assistance, but were in such a state that a slip 
might have been expected from them at any 
moment. After a time we were able to do 
that which should have been done at first, and 
fixed rope to firm rocks, in addition to being 
tied together. These ropes were cut from 
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time to time and were left behind. The 
ends, I believe, are still attached to the rocks, 
and mark our line of ascent and descent. Even 
with their assurance the men were afraid to 
proceed, and several times old Peter turned 
with ashy face and faltering limbs and said, 
with terrible emphasis, '/ cannotP About 
six P.M. we arrived at the snow upon the ridge 
descending towards Zermatt, and all peril was 
over. We frequently looked, but in vain, for 
traces of our unfortunate companions. We 
bent over the ridge and cried to them, but no 
sound returned. Convinced at last that they 
were neither within sight nor hearing, we 
ceased from our useless efforts ; and, too cast 
down for speech, silently gathered up our 
things, and the little effects of those who were 
lost, preparatory to continuing the descent. 
When, lo ! a mighty arch appeared, rising 
above the Lyskamm, high into the sky. Pale, 
colourless, and noiseless, but perfectly sharp 
and defined, except where it was lost in the 
clouds, this unearthly apparition seemed like a 
vision from another world; and, almost ap- 
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palled, we watched with amazement the 
gradual development of two vast crosses, one 
on either side. If the guides had not been the 
first to perceive it I should have doubted my 
senses. They thought it had some connexion 
with the accident, and I, after awhile, that it 
might bear some relation to ourselves. But 
our movements had no efiect upon it. The 
spectral forms remained motionless. It was a 
fearful and wonderful sight — unique in my ex- 
perience, and impressive beyond description, 
coming at such a moment. 

" I was ready to leave, and waiting for the 
others. They had recovered their appetites 
and the use of their tongues. They spoke in 
patois, which I did not understand. At length 
the son said, in French, ' Monsieur/ ' Yes.' 
* We are poor men ; we have lost our Herr ; 
we shall not get paid ; we can ill afford this.'* 
' Stop,' I said, interrupting him, * that is non- 
sense. I shall pay you, of course, just as if 



* They had been trayelling with, and had been engaged 
by, Lord F. Donglas, and so considered him their employer 
and responsible to them. 
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your Herr were here/ They conferred together 
in their patois for a short time, and then the 
son spoke again. * We don't wish you to pay 
ns. We wish you to write in the hotel-book 
at Zermatt, and to your journals, that we have 
not been paid.' * What nonsense are you 
talking ? I don't understand you. What do 
you mean ?' He proceeded : * Why, next year 
there will be many travellers at Zermatt, and 
we shall get more voyageurs! 

" Who could answer such a proposition ? I 
made them no reply in words, nor did I speak 
to them afterwards, unless it was absolutely 
necessary, so long as we were together, but they 
knew the indignation that I felt. They filled 
the cup of bitterness to overflowing, and 1 
tore down the cliff madly and recklessly, in a 
way that caused them, more than once, to 

inquire if I wished to kill them At 

daybreak, the descent was resumed, and from 
Hornli ridge we ran down to the ch&lets of 
Buhl, and on to Zermatt. Seller met me at his 
door, and followed in silence to my room. 
'What is the matter?' 'The Tangwalders 
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and I have returned.' He did not need more, 
and burst into tears, but lost no time in use- 
less lamentations, and set to work to arouse 
the village. Ere long a score of men had 
started to ascend the Hohlicht heights above, 
above Kalbermatt and Z'Mutt, which com- 
manded the plateau of the Matterhorngletscher. 
They returned after six hours, and reported 
that they had seen the bodies lying motion- 
less on the snow. This was on Saturday, and 
they proposed that we should leave on Sun- 
day evening, so as to arrive upon the plateau 
at daybreak on Monday. -Unwilling to lose 
the slightest chance, the Eev. J. M'Cormick 
and I resolved to start on Sunday morning. 
The Zermatt men, threatened with excommu- 
nication by their priests if they failed to attend 
early morning mass, were unable to accom- 
pany us. To several of them, at least, this 
was a severe trial, and Peter Perm declared 
with tears that nothing else would have pre- 
vented him from going in search of his old 
comrades. Notwithstanding, volunteers were 
not wanting, and a party of nine, including 
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several guides, left Zermatt together. We 
started at two a.m. on Sunday, the 16th, and 
followed the route we had taken on the previous 
Thursday as far as the Hornli. From thence 
we went down to the right of the ridge, and 
mounted through the seracs of the Matter- 
homgletscher. By 8.30 we had got to the 
plateau at the top of the glacier, and within 
sight of the comer where we knew my com- 
panions must be. As we saw one weather- 
beaten man after another raise the telescope, 
turn deadly pale, and pass it on without a word 
to the next, we knew that all hope was gone. 
We approached. They had fallen below, as they 
had fallen above — Croz a little in advance, 
Hadow near him, and Hudson some distance 
behind ; but of Lord F. Douglas we could see 
nothing. We left them where they fell, buried 
in snow, at the base of the grandest cliff of the 
most majestic mountain of the Alps." 

The bodies of the unfortunate men were 
subsequently recovered, with the exception of 
that of Lord Douglas, of which no trace has 
been discovered. " It is probably," says Mr. 
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Whymper, "still arrested on the rocks above." 
There would seem to be a terrible suspicion of 
this fearful disaster, arising from the treachery 
of the guides ; and the circumstance of the 
weakest of the three ropes being employed by 
them, who of all people should have known its 
danger, to secure the persons of the unfortu- 
nate victims, is in itself strangely suspicious. 
Of these guides, Mr. Whymper says, writing 
of " Old Peter," " I am told that he is now 
nearly incapable for work — not absolutely 
mad — but with intellect gone, and almost 
crazy; which is not to be wondered at, 
whether we regard him as a man who con- 
templated a scoundrelly meanness, or as an 
injured man, suffering under an unjust accu- 
sation. 

" In respect to young Peter, it is not possi- 
ble to speak in the same manner. The odious 
idea that he propounded (which I believe 
emanated from him), he has endeavoured to 
trade upon, in spite of the fact that his father 
was paid (for both) in the presence of wit- 
nesses. Whatever may be his abilities as a 
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guide, he is not one to whom I could ever 
trust my life, or afford any countenance." 

The only comment we will venture to make 
npon this painfully interesting narrative is, 
that the perilous expedition was undertaken 
with no scientific or beneficial object what- 
ever; it was conceived in an eager spirit of 
rivalry, and executed with a will worthy of a 
better cause. " It proved to be a stubborn 
foe," is the concluding reflection of the sole 
surviving tourist ; " it resisted long and gave 
many a hard blow ; it was defeated at last, 
with an ease that none could have anticipated ; 
but, like a relentless enemy — conquered but 
not crushed — it took terrible vengeance." 

In alpine parlance, the distance from the 
Matterhorn to Mont Blanc, the monarch of 
the Alps, is but a step. None of the higher 
peaks have been scaled more frequently than 
this. It is situated in the Duchy of Savoy, 
and dominates a vast extent of upheaved 
territory on the southern side of the valley of 
Chamouni. When the traveller enters the 
valley on the opposite side at an eminence 
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called the Col de Balme, the Mont Blanc 
range, bursting at once into view, oppresses 
his imagination with a vastness unexpected 
even in that land of alpine grandeur. The 
prodigious proportions of the mountain, rising 
to the height of 1 2,300 feet, may be taken in 
at a glance. While the vale below smiles 
with the most luxuriant vegetation, the sides 
of the hills are clothed, for a considerable way 
up, with dark and dense forests, and higher 
still with the accumulated hoariness of ages. 

The ascent of this kingly mont was 
attempted more than a century ago, as well 
by several men of science as by the local 
peasantry ; but the honour of first achieving 
so common an object of ambition was reserved 
for Dr. Piccard, a native of Chamouni, in the 
year 1786. The feat was repeated in the 
following year by the Genevan savant, De 
Saussure, who gave to the learned world a 
very minute account of all the phenomena 
which he observed by the way. From that 
time forward, the ascent of the mountain 
has been accomplished again and again by 
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adventurous gentlemen of every European 
nationality, whose respective memoirs, scientific 
and descriptive, have swelled the volume of 
alpine literature to gigantic proportions. 
The first of our countrymen to accomplish 
the dangerous enterprise was the late Mr. John 
Auldjo, of Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
md,de the ascent, with a couple of guides, in 
1828 ; and, following the example of those 
who had preceded him, in due time published 
an account of it, illustrated with maps and 
drawings. To his credit, it may be said, that 
neither time nor subsequent observation has 
diminished in the smallest degree the value of 
his work. Those who have followed in his 
wake have added little or nothing to this 
particular department of alpine knowledge. 
He recounts his adventures and observations 
in a spirited manner, and frankly admits that 
but for the generosity of his guides he would 
have failed in his enterprise, from utter ex- 
haustion, when within a few yards of the goal. 
" I was exhausted," he says ; " the weakness 
of my legs had become excessive; I was 
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nearly choking from the dryness of my throat, 
and the difficulty of breathing ; and my head 
was almost bursting from pain. My eyes 
were smarting from inflammation ; the reflec- 
tion from the snow nearly blinding me, at the 
same time burning and blistering my face." 
In this distressed condition, he expressed a 
desire to proceed no farther; but his guides 
generously resolved to drag him up, rather 
than permit him to be disappointed. He had 
reached an elevation, where he verified the 
testimony of preceding voyageurs, by ex- 
periencing the exhaustion following the 
slightest exertion in an atmosphere whose 
density is so exceedingly reduced. The 
magnificent prospect that burst upon his view 
did more to restore his weariness and languor 
than the leisure of rest and quietude on the 
summit. But of that magnificent prospect, 
as well from the apex as the slopes of the 
mountain, another and more recent traveller 
shall speak. The distance from the bottom 
to the top of the mont, or the route which is 
commonly pursued, is estimated by the guides 
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as eighteen leagues, or fifty-four miles. This 
journey, as previously intimated, has been 
portrayed times out of number by distin- 
guished savans, holiday tourists, and alpine 
wanderers, whose precise business-like move- 
ments have attained almost to the dignity of 
a profession ; but by none has it been more 
graphically, concisely, or pleasantly described 
than by the late lamented Albert Smith, 
whose account of it will bring this chapter 
to a close. 

Before commencing the narrative, it may be 
well to inform the reader that its author was 
at the time of making the ascent in a state 
of health far from reassuring, and was totally 
unfitted for any such exertion. However, by 
tlie exercise of indomitable pluck, and a steady 
determination to overcome every obstacle, his 
efforts were presently crowned with success. 

" I had not," says Albert Smith, " under^ 
gone the least training for my work. I came 
from my desk to the railway ; from the rail- 
way to the diligence ; and from that to the 
char-a-banc. 
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" We met, at Chamouni, at seven o'clock 
on the morning of Tuesday, 12th August, 
1851. All our guides and porters had a feast 
in the inn garden, and were in high spirits — 
for the glass had gone up half an inch, and 
not a cloud was to be seen in the sky. Nothing 
could exceed the bustle of the inn yard ; 
everybody had collected to see the start : the 
men were dividing and portioning the fowls, 
and bottles of wine, and rugs and wrappers ; 
something was constantly being forgotten, 
and nobody could find whatever was of most 
importance to them ; and the good-tempered 
cook kept coming forth fron) the kitchen with 
so many additional viands that I began to 
wonder when our stores would be completed. 
The list of articles we took up with us com- 
prised seven and a half dozen of wine (chiefly 
vin ordinaire), three bottles of cognac, ten 
small cheeses, twenty loaves, fifteen joints of 
meat, a large quantity of poultry and game, 
besides chocolate, sugar, raisins, prunes, 
candles, and syrup of raspberries and lemonade 
in abundance ; for the whole of which was paid 
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a sum amounting together to four hundred 
and fifty-six francs. 

" About half-past seven we started ; and as 
we left the inn, and traversed the narrow, 
ill-paved streets of Chamouni towards the 
bridge, I believe we formed the largest caravan 
that had ever gone off together. Each of us 
had four guides, making twenty in all ; and 
the porters and volunteers I may reckon at 
another score; besides which, there was a 
rabble rout of friends and relations, and sweet- 
hearts and boys, some of whom came a con- 
siderable distance with us. 

" The first two hours of the ascent presented 
no remarkable features, either of difficulty or 
prospect. The path was very steep and 
rugged, through a stunted copse of pines and 
shrubs, between which we saw on our right 
the glistening ice-towers of the lower part of 
the Glacier des Bossous. On our left was the 
ravine, along which the torrent courses to form 
the Cascade des Pelerins. We kept on in 
single file,. winding backwards and forwards 
amongst the trees, until we came to the last 
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habitation up the moantain, which is called 
the Chalet de la Para. From this point the 
vegetation gradnallj becomes more scanty; 
and, at last, even the fir trees no lorger grew 
about ns. The hill-side was bare and arid, 
covered with the debris of the spring ava- 
lanches — amongst which, tufts of alpine 
rhododendron were blowing — and some goats 
were trying very hard to pick up a living. 
Hitherto we had been on the ridge of one of 
the mighty buttresses of Mont Blanc, which 
hem in the glaciers between them : we had to 
cling along its side to gain the ice. This part 
of the journey requires a strong head ; here, 
and towards the termination of the ascent, 
dizziness would be fatal. Along the side of 
the mountain, which is all but perpendicular, 
the goats have worn a rude track, scarcely a 
foot broad. On your left your shoulder rubs 
the rock ; and on your right there is a frightful 
precipice, at the bottom of which, hundreds 
of feet below you, is that confusion of ice, 
granite blocks, stones, and dirty roaring water, 
which forms in its ensemble the boundary of a 
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glacier. The view is superb, but you dare 
not look at it. It is only when the loose 
ground crumbles away beneath your right 
foot, jmd you nearly slide away over the 
precipice — you would do so if the guide did 
not seize you by the arm with the sudden grip 
of a vice — that you give up staring about you, 
and do nothing but carefully watch the foot- 
steps of the man who is going on before. 
After a troublesome scramble over loose 
boulders, at the bottom of the ravine we had 
now reached, which threw and twisted our 
ankles about in every direction, we arrived at 
the second stage of our journey — a huge rock 
called the Pierre a TEchelle, under shelter of 
which a ladder is left from one year to the 
other, and is carried on by the guides to assist 
them in passing the crevices on the glacier. 
The remains of an old one were likewise lying 
here, and the rungs of it were immediately 
seized for firewood. 

"We were now four thousand feet above 
Chamouni, and the wonders of the glacier 
world were breaking upon us. The edge of 
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the ice was still half an hoar's walk beyond 
the rock of Pierre a TEchelle, but it appeared 
close at hand — ^literally within a stone's 
throw. So vast is everything that surrounds 
the traveller — ^there is such an utter absence 
of any comprehensible standard of comparison 
— his actual presence is so insignificant — a 
mere unheeded, all but invisible speck on 
this mountain world — ^that every idea of pro- 
portionate size or distance is lost. And this 
impossibility of calculation is still farther 
aided by the bright clear air, seen through 
which the granite outlines miles away are 
as sharply defined as those of the rocks you 
have quitted but half an hour ago. 

" Far below us, long after the torrents had 
lost themselves in the little grey threads 
amongst the pine-woods, we saw the valley of 
Chamouni, with its fields and pastures par- 
celled out into parti-coloured districts, like the 
map of an estate sale. Above us, mighty 
plains of snow stretched far and away in all 
directions ; and through them the ice-crags 
and pinnacles of the two glaciers, Bossous 
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and Tacconay, were everywhere visible. On 
either side of ns, at the distance perhaps of 
a couple of miles from each other, were the 
two huge buttresses of Mont Blanc which 
form the channel of the glacier before alluded 
to. Along one of these we had come up from 
the valley. High up the sides of these moun- 
tains were wondrous crevices of ice of incalcu- 
lable weight, threatening to fall every instant. 
Pieces now and then tumbled down with a 
noise like distant thunder ; but they were not 
large enough to be dangerous. Had a block 
of several tons descended at once, its momen- 
tum would have carried it along the glacier, 
sweeping everything before it ; and of this 
occurrence the guides are constantly in dread." 

After a halt here of an hour and a half for 
rest and refreshment, they started forward 
once more, and with considerable difficulty 
succeeded in reaching the clean edge of the 
Glacier des Bossous, and bade good-by to 
firm footing and visible safety for the re- 
mainder of the expedition. 

" The first portion of the journey across the 
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glacier is easy enough, provided always that 
the outer crast of the snow lying upon it is 
tolerably hard« We marched on in single file, 
the gaides taking it by turns to lead (as the 
first man had of course the heaviest work), 
amidst cliiFs and hillocks, and across sloping 
fields and uplands, all of dazzling whiteness. 
Our veils and glasses now proved great com- 
forts, for the sun was scorching, and the blind- 
ing light from the glaciers actually distressing. 
By degrees our road became less practically 
easy. We had to make zigzag paths up very 
steep pitches, and go out of our line to circum- 
vent threatening ice-blocks or suspected cre- 
vices. All this time we had been steadily 
ascending; and at last the glacier was so 
broken and the crevices so frequent and 
hugely gaping, that the guides tied us and 
themselves together with cords, leaving a 
space of about eight feet between each two 
men, and prepared for serious work. 

" The Glacier des Bossous which we were 
now traversing, splitting away from that of 
Tacconay, is rent and torn and tossed about by 
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convulsions scarcely to be comprehended ; and 
the alternate action of the nightly frost and 
the afternoon sun on this scene of splendid 
desolation and horror, produces the most ex- 
traordinary effects. Huge bergs rise up of a 
lovely pale sea-green colour, perforated by 
arches decorated every day with fresh icicles 
many feet in length ; and through these arches 
one sees other fantastic masses, some thrown 
like bridges over yawning gulfs, and others 
planted like old castles on jutting rocks com- 
manding valleys and gorges — all of ice. 

" One of the guides now took the lead with 
a light axe to cut out foot-steps and hand- 
holds with when necessary, and we all fol- 
lowed, very cautiously placing our feet in the 
prints already made. Our progress was neces- 
sarily very slow; and sometimes we were 
brought up altogether for a quarter of an 
hour, whilst a council was held as to the best 
way of surmounting the difficulty. Once only 
the neck of ice along which we had to pass 
was so narrow that I preferred crossing it 
saddle-fashion, and so working myself on with 
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my hands. It was at points similar to this 
that I was most astonished at the daring and 
sure-footedness of the guides. They took the 
most extraordinary jumps, alighting upon 
banks of ice that shelved at once dean down 
to the edges of frightful crevices, to which 
their feet appeared to cling like those of flies. 
And yet we were all shod alike — in good stout 
shooting-shoes, with a double row of hobnails ; 
but, where I was sliding and tumbling about, 
they stood like rocks. In all this there was, 
however, little physical exertion for us — it was 
simply a matter of nerve and steady head. 
Where the crevice was small, we contrived to 
jump over it with tolerable coolness ; and 
where it was more than three or four feet in 
breadth, we made a bridge of the ladder, and 
walked over on the rounds. There is no great 
difficulty, to be sure, in doing this when a 
ladder lies upon the ground; but with a 
chasm of unknown depth below it, it is satis- 
factory to get to the other side as quickly as 
possible. 

" After a terrible scramble onwards, during 
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which we had more than one narrow escape 
from going hopelessly to perdition, we arrived 
at the conical group of rocks at the head of 
the Glacier des Bossons, known as the Grand 
Mulcts. Here we were' to remain until mid- 
night ; hut first we had to climb up the face 
of the rocks in order to gain our temporary 
resting-place, which was situated about thirty 
feet from the summit. The ascent of this 
rock was the hardest work we had yet ex- 
perienced ; it was like climbing up an immense 
number of flagstones of different heights, set 
on their edges. At length we reached some- 
thing like a platform, ten or twelve feet long, 
and three or four broad ; and below this was 
another tolerably level space, with a low 
parapet of loose stones built round it, whilst 
here and there were several nooks and comers 
which might shelter people on emergency. 
Contrary to all my expectations, the heat we 
here experienced was most sultry, and even 
distressing. Those who have noted how long 
the granite posts and walls of the Italian 
cities retain the heat after the sun has gone 
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down, will nnderstand that this rock npon 
which we were was quite warm wherever the 
rays fell upon it, although in every nook of 
shade the snow still remained nnthawed. 

" We kept high festival that afternoon npon 
the Grand Molets. One stage of onr journey 
— ^and that one hy no means the easiest — ^had 
heen achieved without the slightest hurt or 
harm. The consciousness of success so far, 
the pure transparent air, the excitement 
attached to the very position in which we 
found ourselves, and the strange bewildering 
novelty of the surrounding scenery, produced 
a flowing exhilaration of spirits that I had 
never before experienced. The feeling was 
shared by all ; and we laughed and sang, and 
made the guides contribute whatever they 
could to the general amusement, and told 
them such stories (as were translatable) in 
return, until I believe that day's dinnei^. will 
never be forgotten by them. A fine diversion 
was afforded by racing the empty wine bottles 
down the glacier. We flung them off from 
the rock as far as we were able, and then 
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watched their descent. Whenever they 
chanced to point neck first down the slope 
they started off with inconceivable velocity, 
leaping the crevices by their own impetus^ 
until they were lost in the distance. 

" I have as yet purposely abstained from 
describing the glorious view above, around, 
and beneath us, for the details of our bivouac 
would have interrupted me as much as the 
arrangements actually did, until we got com- 
pletely settled for the night — ^at least, so much 
of it as we were to pass there. The Grand 
Mulct rocks are chosen for a halting-place, not 
less from their convenient station on the 
route than from their situation, out of the 
way of the avalanches. From the western 
face of the peak on which we were situated 
we could not see Chamouni, except by climb- 
ing up to the top of the rock — rather a 
hazardous thing to do — and peeping over it, 
when the whole extent of the valley could be 
very well made out, the villages looking like 
atoms of white grit upon the chequered 
ground. Below us, and rising against our 
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position, was the mighty field of the glacier — 
a huge prairie, if I may so term it, of ice and 
snow, with vast irregular undulations, which 
gradually merged into a smooth, unbroken 
tract, as their distance increased. Towering 
in front of us, several thousand feet higher, 
and two or three miles away, yet stiU having 
the strange appearance of proximity that I 
have before alluded to, was the huge Dome du 
Gout4 the mighty cupola usually mistaken 
by the valley travellers for the summit of 
Mont Blanc* Up the glacier on my left was 
an enormous and ascending valley of ice, 
which might have been a couple of miles 
across ; and in its course were two or three 
steep banks of snow, hundreds of feet in 
height, giant steps, by which the level land- 
ing-place of the Grand Plateau was to be 
reached. On the first and lowest of these we 
could make out two dots slowly toiling up the 
slope ; they were two guides we had despatched 
forward, when at the Grand Mulets, to report 
on the state of the snow ahead. Still further 
up, above the level which marked the Grand 
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Plateau, was the summit of Mont Blanc. As 
I looked at it I thought that in two hours' 
good walking, along a route apparently as 
smooth as a racecourse after a moderate fall 
of snow, it might be easily reached; but 
immediately my eye returned to the two 
specks, who had already taken up that time 
in painfully toiling to thieir present position, 
the next instant the attempt seemed hopeless 
even in a day. As it was now, with the 
last five hours' increasing labour and con- 
tinuous ascent, the lower parts of the glacier 
that we had traversed appeared close at hand ; 
but when I looked down to my right, and 
saw the Brevent, to reach the summit of which 
from Chamouni requires hours of toil ; when 
1 saw this lofty wall of the valley gradually 
assuming the appearance of a mere ploughed 
ridge, I was again struck with the bewildering 
impossibility of binding down anything in 
this * world of wonders' to the ordinary rules 
or experiences of proportion and distance. 

" The sun at length went down behind the 
Aiguille du Gout^, and then for two hours a 
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gcene of sach wild and wondroos beautj, of 
such inconceivable and unearthly splendour, 
burst upon me, that spellbound and almost 
trembling with the emotion its magnificence 
called forth — with every sense and feeling 
and thought absorbed by its brilliancy, I saw 
far more than the realisation of the most 
gorgeous visions that opium or hasheesh could 
evoke, accomplished. At first, everything 
about us — ^above us, around, below, the sky, 
the mountain, and the lower peaks — ^appeared 
one uniform creation of burnished gold, so 
brightly dazzling that, now our veils were re- 
moved, the eye could scarcely bear the 
splendour. As the twilight gradually crept 
over the lower world the glow became still 
more vivid ; and presently, as the blue mists 
rose in the valley, the tops of the higher 
mountains looked like islands rising from a 
filmy ocean — an archipelago of gold. By 
degrees this metallic lustre was softened into 
tints, first orange, and then bright transparent 
crimson, along the horizon, rising through the 
different hues with prismatic regularity, until. 
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immediately above us, the sky was a deep 
pure blue, merging towards the east into 
glowing violet. The snow took its colour 
from these changes, and every portion on 
which the light fell was soon tinged with 
pale carmine. These beautiful hues grew 
brighter as the twilight below increased in 
depth; and it now came marching up the 
valley of the glaciers till it reached our resting- 
place. Higher and higher still it drove the 
lovely glory of the sunlight before it, until at 
last the vast Dome du Gout^ and the summit 
itself, stood out ice-like and grim in the cold 
evening air, although the horizon still gleamed 
with a belt of rosy light. 

" At twenty minutes to twelve we were off 
again, and after a perilous journey of several 
hours arrived at the Grand Plateau. Though 
the cold had become by this tim« intense, and 
the wind piercingly keen, there were no com- 
plaints of nausea or difficulty of breathing, or 
of blood rushing to the head, or any of the 
other symptoms usually experienced by persons 
when at this elevation. The only disagreeable 
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or nnpleasant effect was the almost overpower- 
ing sense of drowsiness which took possession 
of some of the party, myself among the 
number; and I am aware that it was only 
with the aid of my friends and the guides 
that I was enabled to reach the summit. 

" At length we arrived at the terrible Mur 
de la Cote, which is an almost perpendicular 
wall of ice, four or five hundred feet high, and 
up which we had now to climb. The Mur de 
la C6te is, in fact, an all but perpendicular 
iceberg. At one point you can reach it from 
the snow, but immediately after you begin to 
ascend it, obliquely, there is nothing below 
but a chasm in the ice more frightful than 
anything yet passed. Should the foot slip, or 
the baton give way, there is no chance for life — 
you would glide like lightning from one frozen 
crag to another, and finally be dashed to 
pieces, hundreds and hundreds of feet below, 
in horrible depths of the glacier. Placed four- 
teen thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
terminating in an icy abyss so deep that the 
bottom is lost in obscurity; exposed, in a 
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highly rarefied atmosphere, to a wind cold and 
violent beyond conception ; assailed, with mus- 
cular powers already taxed far beyond their 
strength, and nerves shaken by constantly in- 
creasing excitement and want of rest, with 
blood-shot eyes and raging thirst, and a pulse 
leaping rather than beating — with all this it may 
be imagined that the frightful Mur de la Cote 
calls for no ordinary determination to mount 
it. Of course, every footstep had to be cut 
with the adzes ; and my blood ran colder still, 
as 1 saw the first guides creeping like flies 
upon its smooth glistening^ surface. 

" For upwards of half an hour we kept on 
slowly mounting this iceberg, until we reached 
the foot of the last ascent — ^the calotte, as it is 
called — the *cap' of Mont Blanc. The dan- 
ger was now over, but not the labour, for this 
dome of ice was difficult to mount. The axe 
was again in requisition, and everybody was 
so * blown,' in common parlance, that we had 
to stop every three or four minutes. My 
young companions kept bravely on, like fine 
fellows as they were, getting ahead even of 
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some of the guides, but I was perfectly done 
up. Sonest Tairraz (the chief guide) had no 
sinecure to puU me after him, for I was 
stumbling about as though completely intoxi- 
cated. I could not keep my eyes open, and 
planted my feet anywhere but in the right 
place. Gradually our speed increased, until I 
was scrambling almost upon my hands and 
knees, and then, as I found myself on a level, 
it suddenly stopped. I looked round, and saw 
there was nothing higher. The batons were 
stuck in the snow, and the guides were 
grouped about, some lying down, and others 
standing in little parties. I was on the top 
of Mont Blanc ! 

" The ardent wish of years was gratified ; 
but 1 was so completely exhausted that, with- 
out looking round me, I fell down upon the 
snow, and was asleep in an instant. Six or 
seven minutes of dead slumber was enough to 
restore the balance of my ideas ; and when 
Tairraz woke me, I was once more perfectly 
myself. 

" There was too much to see, and yet not 
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enough ; the view was so vast tliat, while 
every point and valley was a matter of interest, 
and eagerly scanned, yet the ekvation was so 
great that all detail was lost. All the great 
points in the neighbourhood of Chamouni — ^ 
the Buet, the Aiguille Verte, the Col du Bon- 
homme, and even the Bernese Alps — were 
standing forth clear enough; but the other 
second-class mountains were mere ridges. 
There was a strange feeling in looking down 
upon the summits of these mountains, which I 
had been accustomed to know as so many 
giants of the horizon. The other hills had 
sunk into perfect insignificance, or rather 
looked pretty much the same as they do in 
the relief models at the map shops." 

Of the entire coup d'oeil^ no descriptive power 

« 

can convey the slightest notion. 

"We were about three hours and a half 
getting back to the Grand Mulcts," concludes 
Mr. Smith, " and with the exception of the 
Mur de la C6te (which required the same cau- 
tion as in coming up), the whole descent was 
tolerably easy ; it was not, however, altogether 

n2 
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unattended with danger." At length the party 
were glad to find themselves once more at the 
rockofPierre al'Echelle. "I honestly believe," 
says the narrator, "that our Uves had not 
been worth a penny's purchase since we left 
the Grand Mulets." From this point the 
journey wiw speedily and easily concluded. 




CHAFrER III. 

STEPPES AND DESERTS. 

Wildernesses of sand and water— -Cognate superstitions — 
The desert-zones of the Old and New Worlds — ^The burn- 
ing Nefood — ^The Sahara — Its vast extent— Eock-salt 
dwellings — Oases and palms — ^Wild animals — The sands 
of a vanished sea — Lagoons and lakes — ^The poison blast 
of the desert — Experiences of travellers — Sand pillars, 
sand winds, and sand drifts — Effect of dunes in Egypt, 
Brittany, and England — Destruction of a Persian host — 
The mirage of the desert — The Exodus and Sinai — Eothen 
— ^The great desert of Gobi — Singular phenomena and 
ancient superstitions — ^Becent passages across the Gobi — 
Phantoms of the wilderness — Choral hills — Friar Oderic 
and the hind or kirsh — ^The Llanos and Pampas of South 
America. 

TN this nether sphere of ours, there are two 
mighty forms of perfect solitude — ^the 
Desert and the Ocean : the wilderness of the 
barren sands, and the wilderness of the barren 
waters. And there is a curious correspondency 
between their respective phenomena. Verdant 
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isles, dangerous reefs, limitless shores, over- 
whelming tempests, suffocating dust showers, 
enormous spouts, and pillars 6f drifting 
segregated matter are common to both. And 
both are the parents, too, of strange, excep- 
tional, inevitable superstitions; of terrors 
solemn, ineradicable, eternal. Children of the 
desert and ploughers of the deep are alike 
overrun with spiritual hauntings from accidents 
of peril essentially connected with those modes 
of existence, and, above all, from the repeated 
spectacle of the infinite. They behold sights 
and overhear sounds which more than fulfil the 
imaginative picture of the poet — 

Of caUing shapes, and beckoning shadows dim, 
And aery tongues that syllable men's names 
On sands and shores, and desert wildernesses. 

In the one expanse, voices seem to blend with 
the surging of the sea ; in the other, choral 
strains are emitted from the sandy hillock. 

Here must be sought the true origin and 
interpretation of that fantastical belief which 
characterised the childhood of the world — 
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the real commencement of heathen mytho- 
logy— 

* That migHtj maze, but not witHont a plaiu 

Both resulted from the miscalculations of 
ignorance, and both were confirmed by the 
obstinacy of superstition. ' The desert world ' 
is now what it was, not only in mediaeval days, 
but in the depths of antiquity. Classical and 
Monkish historians record and describe pre- 
cisely the same experiences, and attempt to 
account for them on the same extravagant, 
irrational assumptions. 

But, to restrict ourselves to a more moderate 
compass : ** According to the belief of the 
nations of Central Asia," observes a German 
traveller amongst them, "the earth and its 
interior, as well as the encompassing atmo- 
sphere, are filled with spiritual beings, which 
exercise an influence partly beneficent, partly 
malignant, on the whole of organic and in- 
organic nature. Especially,*' he adds, "are 
deserts and other wild or uninhabited tracts 
or regions in which the influences of Nature 
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are displayed on a gigantic and terrible scale, 
regarded as the chief abode or rendezvous of 
evil spirits. And hence the steppes of Suram^ 
and in particular the great sandy desert of 
Gobi, have been looked on as the dwelling- 
places of malignant beings from the earliest 
times. Of that alleged sandy desert and its 
marvels we shall presently speak more at large. 
It concerns us, in the first place, to consider 
the peculiar character and geographical extent 
of the desert or steppe. 

In all latitudes Nature presents the phe- 
nomenon of vast plains, each having some 
special aspect or physiognomy, determined by 
diversity of soil and climate, and by elevation 
above the level of the sea. Nevertheless, there 
is one feature common to most of them — 
namely, a weird, desolate, awe-inspiring aspect, 
which no occasional intervening object, ani- 
mate or inanimate, can render more tolerable, 
much less dispel. Excepting at certain times, 
a dead calm pervades them all. "Like a limitless 
expanse of waters,'* remarks Humboldt, " the 
steppe fills the mind with a sense of th^ 
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infinite ; and the soul, freed from the sensuous 
impressions of space, expands with spiritual 
emotions of a higher order. But the aspect of 
the ocean, its bright surface diversified with 
rippling or gently swelling waves, is productive 
of pleasurable sensations — while the steppe 
lies stretched before us, cold and monotonous, 
like the naked, stony crust of some desolate 
planet/* 

Since the death of the greatest of German 
travellers and physicists, not a few fallacious 
representations and conclusions have been 
exposed and corrected by succeeding explorers. 
All deserts are not barren, hideous wastes ; 
very far from it. If Nature, at one period of 
the year, be niggard of her blessings, she 
scatters, her gifts at another with a prodigal 
hand. There are treeless deserts and steppes 
carpeted with flowers, or smiling with verdure, 
enticing the adventurous foot of man, and 
affording subsistence to myriads of cattle. But 
even here, as in the most desolate of scenes, an 
indescribable sense of weariness and solicitude — 
of consternation and despair — of utter weakness 
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aud inability to grasp or comprehend the whole, 
as it outstrips the vision, beclouds the liveliest 
imagination andovercomes the stoutest courage. 
The finite involuntarily succumbs to the in- 
finite. Note the observations of Varabery, on 
the road to Khiva, across the ancient bed of 
the Oxus : '' The more the Balkan disappeared 
in the blue clouds in our rear, the greater and 
more awful became the majesty of the boundless 
desert. I had before been of opinion that the 
desert can only impress the mind with an idea 
of sublimity, where both fancy and enthusiasm 
occur to give colour and definiteness to the 
picture. But I was wrong. I have seen on 
the lowlands of my own beloved country 
(Hungary) a miniature picture of the desert ; 
a sketch of it, too, on a large scale, later, when 
I traversed in Persia a part of the Salt Desert 
(Deschti Knoir) : but how different the feelings 
which I here experienced ! No, it is not the 
imagination, as men falsely suppose, it is 
Nature itself that lights the torch of inspira- 
tion. I often tried to brighten the dark hues 
of the wilderness by picturing, in its immediate 
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vicinity, cities and stirring life, but in vain ; 
the interminable hills of sand — the dreadful 
stillness of death — ^the yellowish red hue of 
the sun at rising and setting — ^yes, everything 
tells us that we are here in a great, perhaps 
the greatest, desert on the surface of our 
globe." 

Our limits forbid anything like a description, 
or even an enumeration, of the deserts of the 
world. There must have been a time in 
mundane history when nearly the whole sur- 
face of the globe was a wilderness, in the 
strictest sense of the term. But as within, so 
without the traditional garden of Eden, it has 
been incumbent upon man '"to dress and to 
keep it." Hence, in the lapse of ages, the in- 
dustry of civilised races has succeeded in obli- 
terating in many places every vestige of 
primitive wildness. That vast, diagonal strip 
of territory, from the southern shores of the 
Baltic to the foot of the Pyrenees, including 
the several plains of Denmark, Germany, and 
France, is a case in point. Similar revolutions, 
on a more gigantic scale, have been effected 
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elsewhere ; and the primary command given 
to mankind is still being fulfilled. 

As previonslj intimated. Nature presents in 
every latitude the phenomenon of vast plains, 
more or less wild and uncultivable. In Eastern 
Europe commences the steppe proper — i.e.^ a 
level waste, destitute of trees — ^beyond the 
river Dnieper, extending along the shores of 
the Black Sea and stretching far away, on the 
one hand, to Siberia, and on the other, with 
occasional breaks, to the utmost limits of 
Persia. Though, for the most part, unfresh- 
ened by fountain, spring, or stream, yet, 
during the summer months, they are not de- 
void of vegetation. Nearly the whole of 
Central Asia, between the Gold or Altaian 
Mountains and the Kuen Lun Mountains, em^^ 
bracing the whole of Mongolia and a large 
portion of Turkestan, are the largest, if not 
the highest, steppes in the world. Here, ex* 
tending from European fiussia to the footsteps 
of the Chinese throne, is the famous Tartar 
desert of Gobi, as fruitful in romance as in 
pastures. Nor must we omit to mention, in 
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this connexion, the desert uplands of Arabia, 
the physical peculiarities of which have been 
very recently, and for the first time, revealed 
to us by that enterprising member of the 
J esuit fraternity, Palgrave. Turning to North- 
ern Africa, we are soon lost, as it were, in 
that trackless sea of sand, the Sahara, which 
covers an area almost three times that of the 
neighbouring Mediterranean. Quitting the 
Old for the New World, the same phenomenon, 
but on a more extended scale, is everywhere 
apparent, more especiaUy in South America. 
Here the Llanos, or green pastures, over- 
spreading 266,000 square miles, dominate the 
north, as the Pampas, equally extensive, and 
bristling with gigantic thistles, the south. In 
North America, its enormous prairies, occupy- 
ing a total area of 3,245,000 miles, reach from 
the Eocky Mountains, in the west, to the 
range of the Alleghany, in the east ; stretching 
northward to the frozen shore of the Polar 
Sea, and southward to the Gulf of Mexico. 
In the southern hemisphere we need only note, 
by the way, the existence of immense saline 
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deserts and undulating plains but sparsely 
watered, in the interior of Australia, of which 
little beyond their illimitable extent and scanty 
vegetation is known. 

Of these enormous areas, found in every 
quarter of the globe, ea<;h presents its own 
characteristics ; some are mere sandy wastes, 
unrefreshed by a single stream of water, as in 
Africa and Arabia ; others are treeless, but not 
barren steppes, as in the States of Texas and 
Arkansas ; others again are vast rolling savan- 
nahs, covered with long rank grass, inter- 
mingled with shrubs and flowers of every hue, 
as westward of the Mississippi river; others 
again are illimitable grassy plains, at least for 
one period of the year, as in Central Asia, or 
the steppes of Russia ; others again are loose, 
stony tracts, " deserts of shingle," with little 
or nothing to relieve the de<id monotony but 
glittering incrustations of salt, as in Pata- 
gonia ; and others again are vast frozen deserts, 
where Nature lies shrouded in all but per* 
petual winter, as the Tundras to the north of 
Siberia. 
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A modern poet has demanded the particular 
use of such wastes — 

Why wakes not Life the desert bare and lone P 

And he answers the inquiry himself — 

To show what all would be if she were gone. 

Clearly, he was ignorant of the real charac- 
teristics of the desert, or rather of its manifold 
aspects. So far from being " bare and lone," 
the vast majority of such regions teem with 
human and animal life, being oftentimes inter- 
sected by high mountain ranges, and abound- 
ing with fertile valleys and magnificent 
grazing grounds ; and the whole of them, ex- 
cepting perhaps the few which fall within the 
torrid zone, like those of Sahara and Arabia, 
exercise both a beneficial and wide- spreading 
influence on every side. This is undoubtedly 
the case with all such countries that lie imme- 
diately to the south of them. In Western and 
Eastern Europe, for example, the finest wine 
and grain districts are found below the plains 
of France and the steppes of Sarmatia ; and so 
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likewise to the south of the central deserts of 
Persia and the great desert of Mongolia are 
the most fertUe territories and the gardens of 
China. Surely this is no idle freak of Nature, 
although it may he difficult of explanation. 
Speaking of his journey across the Arabian 
desert of Nefood, under a well-nigh vertical 
sun, Mr. Palgrave writes : " We were travers- 
ing an immense ocean of loose reddish sand, 
unlimited to the eye, and heaped up in enor- 
mous ridges, running parallel to each other 
from north to south, undulation after undula- 
tion, each swell two or three hundred feet in 
average height, with slant sides and rounded 
crests, furrowed in every direction by the 
capricious gales of the desert. In the depths 
between, the traveller finds himself, as it were, 
imprisoned in a suffocating sand-pit, hemmed 
in by burning walls on every side ; while at 
other times, whilst labouring up the slope, he 
overlooks what seems to be a vast sea of fire, 
swelling under a heavy monsoon wind, and 
ruffled by a crass blast into little red-hot 
waves. Neither shelter nor rest for eye or 
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Umb amid torrents of light and heat, poured 
from above on an answering glare reflected 
below !" 

A more terrible waste than this can scarcely 
be conceived. It surpasses the wildest con- 
ceits of poetry. But there is one feature in it 
which may possibly afford a clue to the source 
of that fertility which appears to be the cha- 
racteristic of all districts situated immediately 
to the south of such regions. The traveller 
speaks of '^ enormous ridges, running parallel 
to each other from north to south" — the very 
direction in question. The peculiar formation 
of such elevations has been attributed by some 
to the diurnal rotation of the earth ; be that 
as it may, the currents of air moving across 
such vastly extensive and arid plains must 
necessarily acquire in their passage an im- 
measurable degree of heat, which is not very 
readily dissipated, and which serves a purpose 
in vegetation analogous to that which our 
northern clime derives from the periodic flow 
of the Gulf Stream. 

Sahara is the popular type of a desert. The 
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^barest allusion to any such physical pheno- 
menon, in any part of the world, instantly 
suggests to the imagination that vast wilder- 
ness of scorching sands which overspread 
jDiearly the whole of Northern Africa. It is 
"the Great Desert" par excellence: we know, 
perhaps, more about it than any other desert. 
Since our school-days we have been familiar 
with its history and its horrors; how the 
Persian host of Cambyses, 50,000 strong, was 
overwhelmed in it, 500 B.C. ; how the Bomans 
isubsequently possessed themselves of and for- 
tified it against the incursions of the Nigretic 
barbarian; how, in the seventh and eighth 
centuries of our era, it was traversed again 
and again by the warlike followers of Mahomet ; 
and how, in our own age, a succession of 
European travellers, exclusively in the interests 
of science and civilisation, have explored its 
every comer. 

Its total area has been estimated at 760,000 
square miles; yet, notwithstanding its magni- 
tude, the Sahara forms but a comparatively 
small portion of that immense desert-zone 
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which, commencing at Morocco, terminates at 
the eastern extremity of Mongolia — a distance 
of nearly ten thousand geographical miles. 

The Sahara is not, as was generally con- 
ceived to be the case until a very recent date, 
an enormous sandy plain whose uniformity was 
scarcely relieved by some slight undulations of 
the surface ; but, on the contrary, it is diver- 
sified here and there by high table-lands, low 
plains, isolated small hills and rocks, and swell- 
ing grounds, which occasionally produce some 
broom-like shrubs and tufts of grass. The 
first mention of it occurs in the pages of 
Herodotus, whose brief description of many of 
its characteristical features have been confirmed 
in the nineteenth century. Speaking of the long 
mountain range from Morocco to Tunis, " the 
ridge," he says, " extends as far as the Pillars 
of Hercules (i.e., the Straits of Gibraltar), and 
even farther than these; and throughout the 
whole distance, at the end of every ten days' 
journey, there is a salt mine, with people 
dwelling around it; also, all of them build 
their houses with blocks of salt. No rain falls 

o2 
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in these parts of Libya (the old Grecian title 
of the African Continent) ; if it were otherwise, 
the waUs of their houses could not stand. The 
salt qnanied is of two colours, white and purple. 
Beyond the ridge, southwards, in the direction 
of the interior, the country is a desert, with 
no springs, no beasts, no rain, no wood, 
and altogether destitute of moisture." Fliny 
likewise mentions the salt houses of the 
African tribes bordering on the desert ; and 
the same class of buildings are still in vogue, 
especially in the western parts of Fezzan. A 
recent traveller observes : " I saw no traces of 
antiquity in any of the buildings ; but, as of 
old, the houses are built of rock-salt, some- 
times almost pure, cemented together with 
mud. From the dryness of the climate, this 
kind of wall is perfectly solid." The colour of 
this well-known substance varies, being in 
some districts red or purple ; in others blue or 
grey ; and in others, again, white. 

More than one explorer tells us that this 
part of Africa is not entirely without mois- 
ture, but that rain falls at intervals of five. 
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eight, and nine years. It is included, never- 
theless, in the great rainless belt of the eastern 
hemisphere; and Hamboldt, speaking in a 
general way, feels justified in saying : " Neither 
dew nor rain bathe these desolate plains, or 
develop on their flowing surface the germs of 
vegetable life; for heated columns of air, 
everywhere ascending, dissolve the vapours 
and disperse each swiftly-vanishing cloud." 

The dreary expanse of sand is also relieved, 
at rare intervals to be sure, by little islets or 
oases, which an ancient geographer not inaptly 
compares to the spots upon a panther's skin — 
the tawny hide representing the sandy plains, 
and the black spots the oases. 

Wherever a thread of water appears a pre- 
cious tree — the date palm — ^grows and pros- 
pers. An Arab proverb says, that this prince 
of vegetation must have its feet in water and 
its head in fire. In every moist situation 
they raise their graceful columns, waving in 
the smallest breath of air their plume of ver- 
dure, and promising to man shelter from the 
sun, and matter for his subsistence. These trees 
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are here, as elsewhere, the wealth of the popu-* 
lation, and the oases are merely forests of 
palms rendered possible by the presence of 
water. This water may have a triple origin ; 
it may be fiimished either by springs or by 
artesian wells, or from having been dug out 
from a water-bearing stratum. Hence the 
three types of oases — Ist. Those watered by 
streams from the mountains ; 2nd. Those sup- 
plied with water from the artesian wells, the 
products of a very ancient industry ; and Srd. 
The oasis destitute of surface water. 

Nor was the father of history correct in 
saying that beasts are conspicuous by their 
absence in the Sahara. The "lion of the 
desert'* is indeed a European fiction; but 
gazelles, wild asses, hyaenas, and ostriches are 
to be met with. Twenty-five centuries have 
barely sufficed to rectify the not unpardonable 
misrepresentations of the ancients. But 
throughout all time, in the judgment of Hum-* 
boldt, the horrors of the locality have been 
somewhat exaggerated. " It is now generally 
affirmed," he says, " that the sand covers oniy 
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the smaller portion of the great lowland ;'* and 
he adds, " perhaps the notions of the extreme 
sterility of the desert arose from the fact that 
upon the main routes — from Murzouk to Lake 
Tschad, and from Imsalah to Timbuctoo — ^the> 
aridity is frightful." Very much, if not all, 
depends upon the direction taken by th^ 
traveller. The inhabitants of the north-western 
portion of the continent divide Africa north of 
the equator into three portions — ^the Tell, the 
Sahara, and the Desert; the Tell being the 
corn-growing country from the coast to the 
Atlas chain; the Sahara, the sandy pasture- 
land whose flocks and herds roam from the^ 
mountains, through the steppes, to the region 
where all regular supply of water fails; and 
the Desert, the region which extends thence: 
almost to the watershed of the Niger— ^arid,^ 
salt, afibrding no sustenance to cattle or sheep^ 
but where the camel snatches a scanty subsis- 
tence, and which is, excepting in its rare oases, 
equally inhospitable to man. 

Whence came all the sand in the true; 
Sahara ? Some writers affirm that it is formed 
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by the spontaneous disintegration of the super- 
ficial rocks, and especially of the quartzose 
rocks ; and that these particles becoming 
finer and finer, under the combined action of 
wind and sun, are constantly accumulating in 
the form of dunes, &c. In certain situations 
they exceed the depth of 300 feet. This is 
the ease perhaps in the eastern parts of the 
desert, but this circumstance will hardly 
account for its presence in such prodigious 
quantities either in the north or in the south. 
The Sahara, in fact, is the bottom of a 
vanished sea ; and this is the most natural 
solution of the mystery. There is a tradition 
maintained by Pliny and other Roman writers, 
and still current amongst the several tribes 
east and west, that Spain and Morocco were 
once united. And the geologist confirms the 
popular belief. We may then imagine that 
Barbary was at one time a vast peninsula, 
linked to Europe by Gibraltar, and washed 
on the south by the o.cean of the Sahara, and 
on the north by that inland lake which is 
now the Mediterranean Sea. This, according to 
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Lyell, was the physical condition of things in 
the pliocene epoch. We have read of certain 
ancient hoys or barges being occasionally 
found in the midst of the desert, but such 
extravagant reports confute themselves; rolled 
pebbles, however, are abundant on every hand, 
and shells of molluscs equally so, whose con- 
geners are now living in the Mediterranean. 
Nothing could well be more conclusive than 
this. But, with all its monotony, travellers 
assure us that the Sahara has its varieties. 
One day you laboriously pick your steps 
among bare rocks, now sharp enough to 
wound the tough sole of the camel, and now 
so slippery that the Arab horse can scarce 
make good his footing. Another day you 
plunge for miles knee-deep in loose, suffocating 
sand drifts, ever changing and threatening to 
bury you when you halt. Sometimes a hard 
pebbly surface permits a canter for hours over 
the level plain amidst dwarf, leafless, dust- 
coloured shrubs. Perhaps, on surmounting a 
ridge, the mirage of a vast lake, glittering in 
the sunshine, excites both the horse and its 
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rider. On — on gallops the wiry little steed 
over sand hard and crisp, and coated with a 
delicate crast of saltpetre, the deposit of the 
water which at rare intervals has accumulated 
and there formed the chotts or lagoons and 
aebkhas or shallow lakes of the desert Occa- 
sionally the voyagenr is gladdened and re- 
freshed by pitching his camp in a dayat, or a 
spot supplied with fitful tricklings of water, or 
reposing for a few nights under the palm- 
trees of a veritable oasis. 

Although a traveller may be tempted at 
times to exaggerate his own particular experi« 
ence in the sandy wilds of Africa^ nevertheless 
there are local phenomena the frightful nature 
of which no language can adequately express. 
Of these the most terrible are the simoom, or 
hot poisonous blast, and the isand-wind. Both 
are common, and generally restricted to the 
deserts of Africa and Asia. The former ia 
the more dreaded and dangerous of the two. 
Lord Byron has not overcharged the picture 
of its baleful course—^ 
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The red-hot breath of the most lone simoom, 
Which dwells but in the desert, and sweeps o'er 
The barren sands which bear no shrubs to blast, 
And revels o'er their wild and arid waves. 
And seeketh not, so that it is not sought, 
But, being met, is deadly. 

The simoom withers vegetation and dries 
up all moisture in its passage; its heat has 
been compared to that of the drawing of an 
oven ; but it is not intolerable till it has con- 
tinued some hours. Its approach is indicated 
by a redness in the atmosphere, which loses 
its serenity and assumes a portentous appear- 
ance; the sun withdraws his brilliancy, and 
shines with lurid brightness, as faithfully 
expressed by another poet — 

That crimson haze 
By which the prostrate caravan is awed. 
In the red desert when the wind's abroad. 

Burckhardt says, that the air seems in a 
state of combustion, assuming various tints 
of red, blue, and yellow ; the latter predomi- 
nating according to the nature of the dust 

» 

and sand carried by it into the atmosphere : 
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he notices, likewise, that it blows not close 
to, but a litQe above, the gp*oand. It has 
been observed, moreover, that the epoch of 
the simoom corresponds with the remarkable 
variation of the Nile — viz., between the 
summer soLdice and the winter equinox. The 
first effect produced by it on man is a copious 
perspiration; should it be his misfortune to 
imbibe too freely the hot fetid air, utter pros- 
tration ensues, quickly succeeded by a fatal 
swoon ; or he may succumb in a moment to 
a species of coup-de-soleil. Sometimes the 
moisture of the body is withdrawn, as if . by 
the action of an exhausting receiver ; the skin 
and flesh are torn asunder, and the victim 
expires from the loss of blood. Bruce thus 
describes what he experienced in the north- 
eastern angle of the Nubian desert, when on 
his way home from the sources of the Blue 
Nile:— 

"At eleven o'clock/' he writes, "while 
we contemplated with great pleasure the 
rugged top of Chigreh, to which we were 
fast approaching, and where we were to solace 
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ourselves with plenty of good water, Idris, 
our guide, cried out with a loud voice : * Fall 
on your faces — here's the simoom !' I saw 
from the south-east a haze come, in colour 
like the purple part of the rainbow, but not 
so compressed or thick. It did not occupy 
twenty yards in breadth, and was about twelve 
feet high from the ground. It was a kind of 
blush upon the air, and it moved very rapidly; 
for I scarcely could turn to fall upon the 
ground, with my head to the northward, when 
I felt the heat of its current plainly upon my 
face. We all lay flat on the ground, as if 
dead, till Idris told us it was blown over. 
The meteor or purple haze which I saw was 
indeed passed, but the light air that still 
blew was of a heat to threaten suffocation. 
For my part, I found distinctly in my breast 
that I had imbibed a part of it, nor was I free 
of an asthmatic sensation till I had been some 
months in Italy at the baths of Bretta, near 
two years afterwards." This simoom lasted 
nearly six hours, and left the party greatly 
exhausted. The same traveller mentions two 
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others; bnt they did not differ materially 
firom that described. 

Lamartine records, in his " Eastern Travels/' 
a more disastrous visitation of the kind. " We 
rose with the sun," he says, " and went out to 
saddle the dromedaries. What was our amaze- 
ment to find them with their heads plunged in 
the sand, whence they could not be withdrawn. 
The Bedouins of the tribe informed us that the 
circumstance presaged the samiel (or simoom), 
which would not long delay its destructive 
course, and that we could not advance without 
meeting certain death. We hastened to adopt 
all the precautions enjoined us. That morn- 
ing all was tumult in the camp, every one 
endeavouring to provide for the safety of his 
beast, and then precipitately retiring for pro- 
tection to the tent. We had scarcely time to 
secure our beautiM horses before the storm 
began. Fierce gusts of wind were succeeded 
by clouds of red and burning sands, whirling 
impetuously, and overthrowing or burying 
under their drifted mounds whatever they 
encountered. If any part of the body is acci- 
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dentally exposed to its touch it is scorched as 
if by a hot iron. The water became hot, and 
the temperature of the tent exceeded that of a 
Turkish bath. The simoom lasted ten hours 
in its greatest fury, and then for the following 
six gradually sunk. Another hour and we 
must all have perished. When at length we 
could venture out, a fearful spectacle awaited 
us; five children, two women, and a man 
.were stretched dead in the burning sand, aud 
several Bedouins had their faces blackened 
and entirely calcined, as if by a furnace. 
We thanked the Lord that we had been 
preserved." 

An almost total absence of water, and even 
of moisture, in tropical deserts not merely 
aggravates, but superinduces the terrible phe- 
nomena of the simoom, the sand-storm, &c. 
This is more obvious in the Arabian than in 
the African deserts. One-third of the first- 
mentioned country is an irreclaimable sand- 
wild, chiefly to the south. The leading 
physical peculiarity of its uplands seems to 
be that the moisture, which they receive and 
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collect in considerable abandance, never finds 
its way to the ocean. All the springs of the 
Nejid — ^the finest portion of the peninsula — 
are lost in the surrounding wastes. It is 
questionable whether the whole of Arabia 
furnishes a single perennial river which 
reaches the sea. Be that as it may, the 
simoom of Arabia, although quicker in its 
passage, is proportionably hotter than those 
of the adjoining continent. Falgrave en- 
countered one in his journey from Ma'an to 
the Djowf. "Here," he says, "an incident 
occurred which had well-nigh put a pre- 
mature end to the travels and the travellers 
together. My readers, no less than myself, 
must have heard or read many a story of the 
simoom, or deadly wind of the desert, but for 
me I had never yet met it in full force ; and 
its modified form, or shelook, to use the Arab 
phrase — ^that is, the sirocco of the Syrian waste 
— ^though disagreeable enough, can hardly ever 
be termed dangerous. Hence I had been 
almost inclined to set down the tales told of 
the strange phenomena and fatal effects of 
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this * poisoned gale' in the same category with 
the moving pillars of sand, recorded in many 
works of higher historical pretensions than 
*Thalaba/ At those perambulatory columns 
and sand-smothered caravans the Bedouins, 
whenever I interrogated them on the subject, 
laughed outright, and declared that beyond an 
occasional dust-storm, similar to those which 
any one who has passed a summer in Scinde 
can hardly fail to have experienced, nothing of 
the romantic kind just alluded to occurred in 
Arabia. But when questioned about the 
simoom they always treated it as a much 
more serious matter, and such in real earnest 
we now found it. 

'' It was about noon, and such a noon as a 
summer's solstice can offer in the unclouded 
Arabian sky over a scorched desert, when 
abrupt and burning gusts of wind begin to 
blow by fits from the south, while the oppres- 
siveness of the air increased every moment, 
till my companion and myself naturally asked 
each other what was to be its result? We 
turned to inquire of Salem, but he had already 
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wrapped np his face in his mantle, and, bowed 
down and crouching on the neck of his camel, 
replied not a word. His comrades, the two 
Sherarat Bedonins, had adopted a similar posi- 
tion, and were equally silent. At last, after 
repeated interrogations, Salem, instead of re- 
plying directly to our questioning, pointed to 
a small black tent, providentially at no great 
distance in front, and said: *Try to reach 
that ; if we can get there we are saved/ He 
added, * Take care your camels do not stop and 
lie down;' and then, giving his own several 
vigorous blows, relapsed into muffled silence. 

" We looked anxiously towards the tent; it 
was yet a hundred yards off, or more. Mean- 
while the gusts grew hotter and more violent, 
and it was only by repeated efforts that we 
could urge our beasts forward. The horizon 
rapidly darkened to a deep violet hue, and 
seemed to draw in like a curtain on every 
side ; while at the same time a stifling blast, 
as though from some enormous oven opening 
right on our path, blew steadily under the 
gloom ; our camels too began, in spite of all 
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we could do, to turn round and round and 
bend their knees, preparing to lie down. The 
simoom was fairly upon us. 

"Of course we had followed our Arab's 
example by muffling our faces, and now with 
blows and kicks we forced the staggering 
animals onwards to the only asylum within 
reach. So dark was the atmosphere, and so 
burning the heat, that it seemed that hell had 
risen from the earth or descended from above. 
But we were yet in time, and at the moment 
when the worst of the concentrated poison- 
blast was coming around we were already 
prostrate, one and all, within the tent, with 
our heads well wrapped up, almost suffocated 
indeed, but safe ; while our camels lay without 
like dead, their long necks stretched out on 
the sand awaiting the passing of the gale. 

" On our first arrival the tent contained a 
solitary Bedouin woman, whose husband was 
away with his camels in the Wadi Sirhan. 
When she saw five handsome men like us 
rush thus suddenly into her dwelling without 
a word of leave or salutation, she very properly 
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set up a scream to the tune of the four Crown 
pleas — murder, arson, robbery, and I know not 
what else. Salem hastened to reassure her by 
calling out ' Friends !' and without more words 
threw himself flat on the ground. All followed 
his example in silence. We remained thus for 
about ten minutes, during which a still heat 
like that of red-hot iron slowly passing over 

us was alone to be felt. Then the tent walls 

• 

began again to flap in the returning gusts^ and 
announced that the worst of the simoom had 
gone by. We got up, half dead with ex- 
haustion, and unmuffled our faces. My com- 
rades appeared more like corpses than living 
men, and so, I suppose, did I. However, I 
could not forbear, in spite of warnings, to step 
out and look at the camels; they were still 
lying flat as though they had been shot. 
The air was yet darkish, but before long it 
brightened up to its usual dazzling clearness. 
During the whole time that the simoom lasted 
the atmosphere was entirely free from sand or 
dust, so that I hardly know how to account 
for its singular obscurity." 
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His Bedouin guides, it would seem, ridiculed 
the idea of moving sand columns and their 
destructive effects, and Mr. Palgrave does not 
hesitate to prefer their* boisterous judgment in 
this matter to that of Burckhardt, Bruce, 
and half a score of other distinguished tra- 
vellers, who have witnessed and described the 
phenomenon. True, it may be unknown in 
the northern deserts of Arabia, where, mani- 
festly, "the dust-storm" is mere child's play 
when contrasted with similar visitations in 
Africa ; but the circumstantial accounts of the 
appearance and motion of both are too 
numerous and w'ell authenticated, as well in 
antiquity as in modem days, to be called in 
question. Bruce witnessed more thati one 
sand pillar in the desert of Nubia, and which 
he thus describes : "At one o'clock we 
alighted among some acacia trees at Wadi-el- 
Halbout, having gone one-and-twenty miles. 
We were here at once surprised and terrified 
by a sight, and surely one of the most magni- 
ficent in the world. In that vast expanse of 
desert, west to north-west of us, we saw a 
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number of prodigious pillars of sand at dif- 
ferent distances ; at times moving with great 
velocity, at others stalking on with majestic 
slowness. At intervals we thought they were 
coming in a very few minutes to overwhelm 
us, and small quantities of sand did actually 
more than once reach us ; again they would 
retreat, so as to be almost out of sight, their 
heads reaching the very clouds ; then the tops 
often separated from the bodies, and these> 
once disjoined, dispersed in air and did not 
again appear ; sometimes they were broken in 
the middle, as if they were struck by a large 
cannon-shot. At noon, they began to ad- 
vance with considerable swiftness upon us, the 
wind being very strong at north. Eleven 
ranged along side • us, about the distance of 
three miles ; the greater diameter of the 
largest appeared to me, at that distance, as if 
it would measure ten feet. They retired from 
us with a wind at south-ea&t, leaving an im- 
pression on the mind to which I can give no 
name, though surely an ingredient in it was 
fear, with a considerable deal of wonder and 
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astonishment. It was in vain to think of 
fleeing ; the swiftest horse would be of no use 
to carry us out of this danger, and the full 
convictipn of this riveted me to the spot/' 
. Burckhardt mentions having seen similar 
sand pillars in the Arabian desert, between 
Mecca and Medina, and on the banks of the 
Euphrates. And Adamson gives an account 
of the like appearance, witnessed by himself 
when crossing the Gambia, from the Sahara. 
The pillar, in this instance, was 250 feet high, 
and about three in thickness ; it radiated heat 
at a distance of one hundred feet, and left 
behind the odour of nitre. Lane, the Egypt- 
ologist, measured another at Thebes, and found 
its height to be 750 feet. Caill^e, the African 
explorer, describing the same phenomenon, 
says : " One of the largest of these pillars of 
sand crossed our camp, overset all the seats, 
and whirling us about like straws, threw one 
of us on the other in the utmost confusion. 
We knew not where we were, and could not 
distinguish anything at the distance of a foot. 
The sand wrapped us in darkness like a fog, 
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and the sky and the earth seemed confounded 
and blended in one. Whilst this frightful 
tempest lasted, we remained stretched on the 
ground motionless, dying of thirst, burned by 
the heat of the sand, and buffeted by the wind. 
We suffered nothing, however, from the sun, 
whose disc, almost concealed by the clouds of 
dust, appeared dim and deprived of its rays." 

Nor are the accounts of the sand wind less 
circumstantial and interesting. This fitful 
gust of the desert is the simoom in squalls, 
and much more dangerous than the simoom 
itself. To avoid the latter, the traveller flings 
himself upon the ground to let the blast move 
by, and instinct, as we have seen, teaches the 
poor beast of burthen to plunge its nostrils in 
the sand. When the squall arises and clouds 
of sand float upon the whirlwind, the danger 
presses on every hand, and the overtaken tra- 
veller, resting on the lee-side of his camel, 
risks his being instantaneously enveloped in a 
mound of shifting sand. These sand drifts of 
Africa, in their western course, have entombed 
cities and temples, buried colossal figures of 
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ancient art, and are still making aggressions 
on the fertile soil of Egypt. This is more 
especially the case in Nubia and Kordofan. 
These circumstances remind us of the over- 
whelming of towns nearer home — of the dunes 
of sand which have encroached upon the 
eastern coast of England, and swallowed up 
the ancient .village of Eccles in Norfolk, of 
which there still remains a portion of the 
church tower ; and of the loss of the village of 
St. Pol de Scou, in Brittany, which was so 
completely covered that the spire alone of the 
church remained to point out the place of the 
catastrophe. Dunes of sand, which are some- 
times blown like showers of snow, are common 
in Australia. There the hot winds — locally 
known as " brick-dusters" — ^blow steadily, for 
longer or shorter periods, from the interior to 
the ocean, the heat of which is sufficiently 
great to bake the very fruit upon the trees. 

We have incidentally referred to the loss of 
the army of Cambyses in the desert of Libya. 
Herodotus records the catastrophe. The 
Persian prince, having routed the Egyptians, 
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and hearing of the reputed wealth of the 
Macrobians, or " long-lived/' resolved to make 
war against that Ethiopian race. Having 
reached Thebes, he separated his army into 
two divisions, directing 50,000 of his troops to 
advance against the Ammonians and pillage 
their temple. They reached the Libyan 
oasis, where they halted for awhile, and very 
shortly after quitting it they encountered a 
sand wind coming from the south, near to the 
object of their mission, the fane of Jupiter 
Ammon, and here the entire host was sud- 
denly and completely overwhelmed. Not one 
survived to tell the tale. 

For the angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still I 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But thro* it there roU'd not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf. 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale. 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 
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£eIzoDi mentions having met in that part of 
the desert a vast number of tumuli, which he 
supposes to have been raised over the ill- 
starred army of the Persian monarch. 

But to come to more recent times. Theve- 
not, in the seventeenth century, alludes to two 
instances of caravans which, in a single night, 
lost some hundreds of their numbers by this 
cause. And Major Denham, the companion 
of Captain Clapperton and Dr. Oudney, in an 
expedition to the sources of the Niger, declares 
that " the overpowering effect of a sudden 
sand wind, when nearly at the close of the 
desert, often destroys a whole kalifa, already 
weakened by fatigue. The spot was pointed 
out to us, strewed with bones and dried carcases, 
where the year before fifty sheep, two camels, 
and two men perished from thirst and fatigue 
when within eight hours^ march of the well 
which we were anxiously looking for." And 
in another place he writes : " The sand wind 
we had the misfortune to encounter in crossing 
the desert (of Sahara), gave us a pretty correct 
idea of the dreadful effects of these hurricanes. 
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The wind raised the fine sand with which the 
extensive desert was covered, so as to fill the 
atmosphere, and render the immense space 
hefore us impenetrahle to the eye beyond a 
few yards. The sun and clouds were entirely 
obscured, and a suffocating and oppressive 
weight accompanied the flakes and masses of 
sand which, I had almost said, we had to 
penetrate at every step. At times we com- 
pletely lost sight of the camels, though they were 
only a few yards before us. The horses hung 
their tongues out of their mouths and refused 
to face the clouds of sand ; a parching thirst 
oppressed us which nothing alleviated." 

Surely the circumstantiality of these ac- 
counts, derived from so many and independent 
sources, must convince the most sceptical that 
the sand-storm, no less than the sand pillar, 
of the African desert is something more than 
a poetical fiction. The ancients were as well 
acquainted with the one and the other as 
the moderns. Some doubt may be enter- 
tained with respect to the alleged movable 
sand hills of South America. Travellers have 
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remarked that along the arid plain, on the 
western coast of that continent, in the vicinity 
of Arequipa, are many such monuments, or 
regular figures like a half-moon, with the con- 
vex side looking to the sea. They are com- 
posed of the lighter particles of the sand, 
which is usually of a greyish colour, and mixed 
with pumice-stone, indicating a volcanic origin. 
That they are larger at one time than another 
is more than probable, but that they shift their 
positions, as alleged, is diflBcult of belief. 
That they have been formed by the trade-wind 
is evident from their convex sides being inva- 
riably turned to the direction whence it blows 
— about S.S.E. Some obstruction — the skele- 
ton of a beast or a stick of timber, perhaps — 
may have arrested the sand in its flight, and 
served as a nucleus round which it has been 
accumulated. Such objects therefore, what- 
ever their height or construction, bear little or 
no resemblance to the ambulatory pillars of 
the African desert. There is a phenomenon, 
however, in Southern Peru nearly akin to the 
ast mentioned, though it is by no means so 
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dangerous — namely, the sand-spout. Hum- 
boldt reports that this is especially charac- 
teristic of the sandy plain between Amatape 
and Coquinto, adding that " such dense clouds 
of sand may endanger the safety of the 
traveller who does not cautiously avoid them." 
It is remarkable," he observes elsewhere, 
that these partial and opposing currents of 
air should arise only when there is a 
general calm. The aerial ocean resembles the 
sea in this respect ; for here, too, we find that 
the small currents in which the water may 
be frequently heard to flow with a splashing 
sound, occur only in a dead calm." 

Before proceeding to the description of other 
localities and their special phenomena, let us 
direct our attention for a moment to the illu- 
sory lake of the desert — ^the mirage, or, as it 
is poetically called in the East, " the thirst of 
the gazelle." This phenomenon has been ob- 
served in all quarters of the world; but 
nowhere is it so cunningly developed as in the 
desert. In his journey across the Arabian 
peninsula, Palgrave speaks of seeing on all 
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sides lakes of mirage, mocking the eye with 
their clear and deceptive outline. The Arabs 
are rarely deceived by it ; but when real water 
exists, and the phantasm appears at the same 
time, it is not easy to distinguish the true 
from the false. The traveller, should he be 
not undeceived, quickens his weary pace, that 
he may quench his thirst in what seems a 
beautiful expanse of water. The mirage de- 
pends upon the undulating motion given to 
the air by the highly heated surface of the 
ground; should a perfect calm prevail, and 
the mass of air upon the ground remain at 
rest while the lower strata are being heated, 
the whole desert resembles a vast lake, with 
gently swelling waves. Palm trees, cattle, and 
camels sometimes appear inverted in the hori- 
zon. In the French expedition to Egypt, says 
Eurckhardt, this optical illusion often drove 
the faint and parched soldiers to distraction. 
"During the whole day's march," he adds, 
" we were surrounded on all sides by lakes of 
mirage, called by the Arabs serab. Its colour 
was of the purest azure, and so clear that the 
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shadow of the moantains which bordered the 
horizon was reflected in it with the greatest 
precision, and the delusion of its being a sheet 
of water was thus rendered still more perfect." 
Here the appearance of the lake approached 
much nearer to the observer than in Syria or 
elsewhere, being oftentimes not more than two 
hundred paces from him ; " whereas," he says, 
" I had never seen it before at a distance of less 
than half a mile." 

The Rev. Dr. Eobert Moffatt, the venerable 
South African missionary, describes a much 
more vivid appearance than the last. He 
witnessed it in the Griqua country, where the 
illusion is called by the Bechuanas the maenSne. 
" We now directed our course," he writes, 
" towards Witle Water, where we could scarcely 
hope to arrive before afternoon, even if we 
reached it at all, for we were soon obliged to 
dismount, and drive our horses slowly and 
silently over the glowing plain, where the 
delusive mirage tantalised our feelings with 
exhibitions of the loveliest pictures of lakes 
and pools, studded with lovely islets, and 
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towering trees moving with the breeze on their 
banks. In some, might be seen the bustle 
of a mercantile lij^rbour, with jetties, coves, and 
moving rafts and oars ; and in others, lakes so 
lovely, as if they had just come from the hand 
of the Divine Artist, a transcript of Eden's 
sweetest views, but all the result of highly rare- 
fied air, or the reflected heat of the sun's rays on 
the sultry plain. Sometimes, when thehorses and 
my companions were several hundred yards in 
advance, they appeared as if lifted from the earth, 
or moving like dark living pillars in the air." 
This phenomenon is noticed by several 
Indian travellers. The Hon. Mr. Elphinstone 
remarks : ** We had made a march of thirty 
miles to Moujgur ; the heat of the afternoon 
was intense ; while we halted as usual in the 
naked plain to give our people some water, and 
to take some refreshment ourselves. In the 
course of the day, several hundred skins of 
water came to us from Moujgur, where Bahawal 
Khan had sent his principal officers to receive 
us. Towards the evening, many persons were 
astonished with the appearance of a long lake, 
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enclosing several little islands. Notwitlistand- 
ing the well-known nature of the country, 
many were positive that it was a lake, and one 
of the surveyors took the bearing of it/' In 
reference to a similar phantasm, seen at the 
Shallout Pass in India, Col. Mundy thus 
writes : "A deep precipitous valley below us, at 
the bottom of which I had seen one or two mise- 
rable villages in the morning, bore in the even- 
ing a complete resemblance to a beautiful lake ; 
the vapour which played the part of water, 
ascending nearly half way up the sides of the 
vale, and on its bright surface trees and rocks 
being distinctly reflected." Quintus Curtius, the 
Eoman historian of Alexander the Great, refers 
to this phenomenon in the Sogdian desert; 
and it is likewise mentioned in the Koran — 
" But as to unbelievers, their works are like a 
vapour in a plain ; which the thirsty traveller 
thinketh to be water, until when he cometh 
thereto, he findeth it to be nothing." The 
Arabian and Persian writers often describe the 
magical effects of the mirage, in the glowing 
language of Eastern tale. 
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To the Christian traveller, no wilderness has 
so many charms or objects of interest as " the 
Wilderness of the Wandering;'' and yet, 
strange to say, less is certainly known of it — 
so far at least as concerns the actual route 
pursued by the Israelites — than of any other 
desert in the world. Any attempt to reconcile 
the conflicting views and statements of those 
who have visited it again and again for the 
purpose of identifying old Biblio-historical 
scenes would be a hopeless task. In the lapse 
of so many ages, great changes — we had almost 
said physical changes — have been wrought in 
it. Hence the difficulty — perhaps the impos- 
sibility — of determining the controversies in 
question. Our Government, in 1868, authorised 
Sir Henry James to utilise all the machinery of 
the Ordnance Survey Department in aid of an 
expedition planned for a complete and syste- 
matic survey of the interior of the Sinaitic 
peninsula. The result hardly answered the ex- 
pectations of religious or scientific circles. 
Suppositions, not conclusions, characterised the 
official report of those who were engaged in the 
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explorations. It is supposed, that at a remote 
date the Bed Sea stretched much farther north, 
than at present, and that the Desert of the 
Exodus was considerably, not to say luxu- 
riantly, wooded, and therefore had a much 
more copious rainfall. Equal dubiety attaches 
to the scene of the giving of the Law. Of the 
two peaks in dispute, Jebel Musa, and not 
Serbal, is the true traditional Sinai. Thus all 
is confusion and indecision. Since the return 
of the expedition, a new " wandering " has 
been indicated or discovered for the children 
of Israel, and the diflSculty of the Eed Sea 
altogether avoided. This can be proved, it is 
said, by reference to the geographical indica- 
tions of Egyptian monuments contemporary 
with the Exodus. Instead of crossing the 
Yam-Siiph or Red Sea, the Hebrews started on 
their journey from Tanis, on the right bank 
of the eastern arm of the Nile, and the tra- 
ditional residence of the Egyptian Court in the 
time of Moses ; and moved along the border of 
the Mediterranean as far as Mount Kasias, 
from which point they turned southward to 
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Marah, "where the water was bitter/' The 
fate that overtook Pharaoh and his horsemen 
was the same that has befallen single travellers 
and whole armies in Lake Sirbonis. This lake 
is divided from the waters of the Mediterranean 
by a narrow strip of sand, and though dry, or 
almost dry, during a great part of the year, it 
is liable, when the wind is in a certain quarter, 
to great and sudden inundations from the sea. 
Such a sudden flood followed immediately after 
the passage of the Hebrews, and overwhelmed 
their pursuers. 

Quitting these discursions, which are as in- 
teresting as interminable, let us betake our- 
selves to that portion of the Desert which is 
the recognised highway to-day between Lower 
Egypt and the Land of Promise. We can find 
no better guide than the cheery author of 
*'Eothen," whose graphic pages contain no- 
thing finer than the description of his ride 
across thd Desert. Thus he writes : " As 
long as you are journeying in the interior of 
the Desert you have no particular point to 
make for as your resting-place. The endless 
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sands yield nothing but small stanted shrubs 
even these fail after the first two or three days, 
and from that time you pass over broad plains 
— ^you pass over newly-reared hills — ^you pass 
through valleys dug out by the last week's 
storm, and the hills and the valleys are sand — 
sand — sand — still sand, and only sand — ^and 
sand and sand again. The earth is so samely, 
that your eyes turn towards heaven, I mean 
in the sense of sky. You look to the sun, for 
he is your taskmaster, and by him you know 
the measure of the work that remains for you 
to do. He comes when you strike your tent 
in the early morning ; and then, for the first 
hour of the day, as you move forward on your 
camel, he stands at your near side, and makes 
you know that the whole day's toil is before 
you ; then for awhile — ^and a long while — 
you see him no more, for you are veiled and 
shrouded, and dare not look upon the greatness 
of his glory ; but you know where he strides 
overhead, by the touch of his flaming sword. 
No words are spoken, but your Arabs moan, 
your camels sigh, your skin glows, your shoul- 
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ders ache, and for sights you see the pattern 
and the web of the silk that veils your eyes, 
and the glare of the outer light. Time labours 
on — ^your skin glows, your shoulders ache, 
your Arabs moan, your camels sigh, and you 
see the same pattern in the silk, and tlie same 
glare of light beyond; but conquering Time 
marches on, and by-and-by the descending sun 
has compassed the heaven, and now softly 
touches your right arm, and throws your lank 
shadow over the sand right along on the way 
for Persia. Then again you look upon his 
face, for his power is all veiled in his beauty, 
and the redness of flames has become the red- 
ness of roses ; the fair, wavy cloud that fled in 
the morning now comes to his sight once more 
. — comes blushing, yet still comes on — comes 
burning with blushes, yet comes and clings to 
his side« 

" Then begins your season of rest. The 
world about you is all your own ; and there, 
where you will, you pitch your solitary tent ; 
there is no living thing to dispute your choice. 
When at last the spot had been fixed upon and 
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we came to a halt, one of the Arabs would 
touch the chest of my camel, and utter at the 
same time a peculiar gurgling sound. The 
beast instantly understood and obeyed the 
sign, and slowly sunk under me, till she 
brought her body to a level with the ground : 
then gladly enough I alighted. The rest of 
the camels were unloaded and turned loose to 
browse upon the shrubs of the Desert, where 
shrubs there were; or where these failed, to 
wait for the small quantity of food that was 
allowed them out of our stores. 

" My servants, helped by the Arabs, busied 
themselves in pitching the tent and kindling 
the fire. Whilst this was doing, I used to 
walk away towards the east, confiding in the 
print of my foot as a guide for my return. 
Apart from the cheering voices of my atten- 
dants, I could better know and feel the loneli- 
ness of the Desert. The influence of- such 
scenes, however, was not of a goftening kind, 
but filled me rather with a sort of childish ex- 
ultation in the self-sufficiency which enabled 
me to stand thus alone in the wideness of 
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Asia — a short-lived pride, for wherever man 
wanders, he still remains tethered by the chain 
that links him to his kind ; and so, when the 
night closed around me, I began to return — ^to 
return, as it were, to my own gate. Reaching 
at last some high ground, I could see, and see 
with delight, the fire of our small encamp- 
ment ; and when, at last, I regained the spot, 
it seemed a very home that had sprung up for 
me in the midst of these solitudes. My Arabs 
were busy with their bread — Mysseri rattling 
teacups — the little kettle, with her odd old- 
maidish look, sat humming away old songs 
about England ; and two or three yards from 
the fire my tent stood prim and tight with 
open portal, and with welcoming look — a look 
like * the own armchair' of our lyrist's * Sweet 
Ladj Anne/ 

" Sometimes in the earlier part of my jour- 
ney the night breeze blew coldly ; when that 
happened, the dry sand was heaped up outside 
round the skirts of the tent, and so, the wind 
that everywhere else could sweep as he listed 
along those dreary plains, was forced to turn 
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aside in his course, and make way, as he ought, 
for the Englishman. 

"When the cold, sullen morning dawned, 
and my people began to load the camels, I 
always felt loth to give back to the waste this 
little spot of ground, that had glowed for 
awhile with the cheerfulness of a human 
dwelling. One by one the cloaks; the saddles, 
the luggage, the hundred things that strewed 
the ground and made it look so familiar — all 
these were taken away, and laid upon the 
camels. A speck in the broad tracts of Asia 
remained still impressed with the mark of 
patent portmanteaus and the heels of London 
boots; the embers of the fire lay black and 
cold upon the sand ; and these were the signs 
we left. 

" To servants, as I suppose to any other 
Europeans not much accustomed to amuse 
themselves by fancy or memory, it often 
happens that after a few days' journeying, the 
loneliness of the Desert will become frightfully 
oppressive. Upon my poor fellows the access 
of melancholy came heavy, and all at once, as 
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a blow from above ; they bent their necks and 
bore it as best they could, but their joy was 
great on the fifth day, when we came to an 
oasis, called Gatich, for here we found en- 
camped a caravan (that is, an assemblage of 
travellers) from Cairo. The Orientals living 
in cities never pass the Desert except in this 
way. Many will wait for weeks, and even for 
months, until a sufficient number of persons 
can be found reaikyr to undertake the journey 
at the same time — until the flock of sheep is 
big enough to fancy itself a match for 
wolves. .... 

" About this part of my journey I saw the 
likeness of a fresh- water lake : I saw, as it 
seemed, a broad sheet of calm water stretching 
far and fair towards the south — stretching 
deep into winding creeks, and hemmed in by 
jutting promontories, and shelving smooth off 
towards the shallow side ; on its bosom the re- 
flected fire of the sun lay playing, and seeming 
to float as though upon deep still waters. 

" Though I knew of the cheat, it was not 
till the spongy foot of my camel had almost 
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trodden in the seeming lake that I could 
undeceive my eyes, for the shore-line was 
quite true and natural. I soon saw the cause 
of the phantasm. A sheet of water, heavily 
impregnated with salts, had gathered together 
in a vast hollow between the sand hills, and 
when dried up by evaporation had left a white 
saline deposit ; this exactly marked the space 
which the waters had covered, and so traced 
out a good shore-line. Th# minute crystals 
of the salt, by their way of sparkling in the 
sun, were made to seem like the dazzled face 
of a lake that is calm and smooth. 

" The pace of the camel is irksome ; it makes 
your shoulders and loins ache from the pecu- 
liar way in which you are obliged to suit 
yourself to the movements of the beast ; but 
one soon, of course, becomes inured to the 
work ; and, after my first two days, this way 
of travelling became so familiar to me, that 
(poor sleeper as I am) I now and then slum- 
bered for some moments together on the back 
of my camel. On the fifth day of my journey 
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the air above lay dead, and all the whole ep,rth 
that I could reach with my utmost sight and 
keenest listening was still and lifeless, as some 
dispeopled and forgotten world that rolls 
round and round in the heavens through 
wasted floods of light. The sun, growing 
fiercer and fiercer, shone down more mightily 
now than ever on me he shone before, and as 
1 drooped my head under his fire, and closed 
my eyes against, the glare that surrounded 
me, I slowly fell asleep — for how many 
minutes or moments I cannot tell; but after 
awhile I was gently awakened by a peal 
of church bells — my native bells — the inno- 
cent bells of Marlen, that never before sent 
forth their music beyond the Blaygon hills ! 
My first idea naturally was that I still re- 
mained fast under the power of a dream. I 
roused myself, and drew aside the silk that 
covered my eyes, and plunged my bare face 
into the light. Then at least 1 was well 
enough awakened; but still those old Marlen 
bells rang on — not ringing for joy, but pro- 
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perly, prosOy, steadily, merrily ringing for 
* church.' After awhile the sound died away 
slowly. It happened that neither I nor any 
of my party had a watch by which to measure 
the exact time of its lasting, but it seemed to 
me that about ten minutes had passed before 
the bells ceased. I attributed the effect to 
the great heat of the sun, the perfect dryness 
of ^;he clear air through which I moved, and 
the deep stillness of all around me. It seemed 
to me that these causes, by occasioning a great 
tension and consequent susceptibility of the 
hearing organs, had rendered them liable to 
tingle under the passing touch of some mere 
memory that must have swept across my brain 
in a moment of sleep. Since my return to 
England, it has been told me that like sounds 
have been heard at sea, and that the sailor, 
becalmed under a vertical sun in the midst of 
the wide ocean, has listened in trembling wonder 

to the chime of his own village bells 

"After the fifth day of my journey I no 
longer travelled over shifting hills, but came 
upon a dead level — a dead level bed of sand, 
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quite haxd, and studded with small shining 
pebbles. 

" The heat grew fierce ; there was no valley, 
no hollo\^, no hill, no mound, no shadow of 
hill nor of mound by which I could mark the 
way I was making. Hour by hour I advanced, 
and saw no change. I was still the very 
centre of a round horizon; hour by hour I 
advanced, and still there was the same, and 
the same, and the same — the same circle of 
flaming sky — the same circle of sand, still 
glaring with light and fire. Over all the 
heaven above — over all the earth beneath — 
there was no visible power that could baulk 
the fierce will of the sun : ' He rejoiced as a 
strong man to run a race ; his going forth was 
from the end of the heaven, and his circuit 
unto the ends of it; and there was nothing 
hid from the heat thereof.' From pole to 
pole, and from the east to the west, he bran- 
dished his fiery sceptre as though he had 
usurped all heaven and earth. As he bid the 
soft Persian in ancient times, so now — and 
fiercely too — he bid me bow down and worship 
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him : so now in his pride he seemed to com- 
mand me, and say, ' Thou shalt have none 
other gods but me/ I was all alone before 
him. There were these two pitted* together, 
and face to face — ^the mighty sun for one, and 
for the other — ^this poor, pale, solitary self of 
mine that I always carry about with me. 

" But on the eighth day, and before I had 
yet turned away from Jehovah for the glit- 
tering god of the Persians, there appeared a 
dark line upon the edge of the forward horizon, 
and soon the line deepened into a delicate 
fringe that sparkled here and there as though 
it were sown with diamonds. There then 
before me were the gardens and the minarets 
of Egypt, and the mighty works of the Nile, 
and I (the eternal Ego that I am!) — I had 
lived to see, and I saw them, 

"When evening came I was still within 
the confines of the Desert, and my tent was 
pitched as usual ; but one of my Arabs stalked 
away rapidly towards the west without telling 
me the errand on which he was bent. After 
awhile he returned : he had toiled on a grace-? 
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fill service ; he had travelled all the way on to 
the horder of the living world, and brought 
me back for a token an ear of rice — full, 
fresh, and green. The next day I entered 
upon Egypt, and floated along (for the 
delight was as the delight of bathing) 
through green wavy fields of rice, and pastures 
fresh and plentiful, and dived into the cold 
verdure of groves and gardens, and quenched 
my hot eyes in shade, as though in a bed 
of deep waters." 

Strictly speaking, the ancient wilderness of 
Shur or Elhau constitutes a small section of 
that great desert zone to which reference was 
made in an earlier part of this chapter. That 
zone incorporates the whole of Mongolia, be- 
sides a large portion of Turkestan. Here is, 
perhaps, the greatest steppe in the world — the 
desert of Gobi or Shamo. Its length from 
east to west exceeds 1800, and its mean width 
400 miles. Its total area has been estimated 
at 300,000 square miles. Till a very recent 
date the traveller in medisBval days was better 
acquainted with it than ourselves. " The 

VOL. !• R 
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length of this desert," says that old Venetian 
traveller, Marco Polo, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, " is so great that 'tis said it would take 
a year and more to ride from one end of it to 
the other. And here (e.^., the city of Lob, by 
the lake of the same name, near the western 
extremity of the steppe), where its breadth is 
least, it takes a month to cross it. 'Tis all 
composed of hills and valleys of sand, and not 
a thing to eat'is to be found on it. But after 
riding for a day and a night you find fresh 
water, enough maybe for fifty or a hundred 
persons, with their beasts, but not for more. 
And all across the desert you will find water 
in like manner — ^that is to say, in some twenty- 
eight places altogether you will find good 
water — but in no great quantity ; and in four 
places you will find brackish water. Beasts 
there are none ; for there is nought for them 
to eat But there is a marvellous thing re- 
lated of this desert, which is, that when the 
travellers are on the move by night, and one 
of them chances to lag behind, or to fall 
asleep, or the like, when he tries to gain his 
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company again he will hear spirits talking, 
and will suppose them to be his comrades. 
Sometimes the spirits will call him by name ; 
and thus shall a traveller oftentimes be led 
astray, so that he never finds his party. And 
in this way many have perished. Sometimes 
the stray travellers will hear, as it were, the 
tramp and hum of a great cavalcade of people 
away from the real line or road, and taking 
this to be their own company, they will follow 
the sound; and when day breaks they find 
that a cheat has been put upon them, and 
that they are in an ill plight. Even in the 
daytime one hears those spirits conversing. 
And sometimes you shall hear the sound of 
a variety of musical instruments, and still 
more commonly the sound of drums. Hence 
in making this journey 'tis customary for 
travellers to keep close together. All the 
animals, too, have bells at their necks, so 
that they cannot easily get astray. And at 
sleeping time a signal is put up to show the 
direction of the next march. So thus it is 
the desert is passed.'* 

e2 
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Thus far quaint old Marco Polo, whose 
a€Couut of the desert is confirmed for the most 
part by a contemporary Chinese historian. 
" You see nothing in any direction/' says he, 
''but the sky and the sands, without the 
sliglitest trace of a road, and travellers find 
nothing to guide them but the bones of men 
and beasts, and the droppings of camels. 
During the passage of this wilderness you 
hear sounds, sometimes of singing, sometimes 
of wailing ; and it has often happened that 
travellers going aside to see what those sounds 
might be have strayed from their course and 
been entirely lost, for they were the voices of 
spirits and goblins. 'Tis for these reasons,*' 
he adds, " that travellers and merchants often 
prefer the much longer route by Kamul." 

On a vast plateau, like that of Gobi, there 
would necessarily be as great a diversity of 
climate as scenery. So far from being a 
barren waste, the Mongols call it " the land 
of grasses." Nevertheless, an ancient Tartar 
saga declares it to have been a large inland 
sea, and in reference to this circumstance 
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^oniboldt remarks : " Eeeds and saline plants, 
generally of the same species as those found 
on the low shores of the Caspian Sea, are here 
met with ; while there are in this central part 
of the desert (e>., Erghi) several small saline 
lakes, the salt of which is carried to China. 
According to a singular opinion prevalent 
among the Mongols, the ocean will at some 
period return, and again estabUsh its dominion 
in Gobi/' 

The. waves of such an ocean, if it really 
existed, must have rolled between the Shan 
and In-Shan Mountains on the one hand, and 
the Kuen Lun on the other, if they did not 
also inundate the whole of the Chinese 
Empire to the north of the Peling range. Is 
it conceivable that such was the case, either 
within the memory of man, or the historic 
era? The presence of a few salme nors or 
lakes, such as the Gas, the Koko, and the 
Alak," will hardly establish, we think, the 
Mongol legend. That part of the Gobi 
steppe which lies to the north of the In-Shan 
range is characterised by precisely the same 
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physical and vegetable pbenomena^ so that 
there must have been not one, but two distinct 
oceans. The only reasonable inference is, that 
the alleged tradition of the Mongols refers, 
not to overspreading seas, but to evaporable 
lakes. What the real nature of the southern 
portion of this far-extending steppe is may be 
gathered from the report of a very recent 
traveller across it. For six centuries it was 
a terra incognita to Europeans, when Mr. 
Charles Grant crossed it, in the spring of 1862, 
from east to west, from the wall of China to 
the shores of the Caspian Sea, and found that 
the so-called desert of Gobi was, in fact, a fine 
pastoral country, beyond the immediate limits 
of " the Shamo," or sea of sand. At least, that 
portion of it which he traversed was, to a great 
extent, clothed with grass, and it supported 
numerous herds and flocks. Mr. Grant's object 
was to discover a practicable route for the 
electric telegraph; and he communicated a 
sketch of his journey to the Geographical 
Society of London. He experienced on the 
way none of those marvellous phenomena 
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recorded by Marco Polo and his contem- 
poraries ; yet, as we shall presently endeavour 
to show, those phenomena rest upon no insub- 
stantial or imaginary basis. 

Our traveller's preparations for crossing the 
desert were made at Chang-Kia-Kow (called 
Kalgan by the Eussians), which is an exceed- 
ingly important town, as all the Muscovite 
traffic passes through its gates. He says there 
is full employment for a sportsman in its 
neighbourhood in the pursuit of an abundance 
of wild ducks, antelopes, and leopards. Here 
Mr. Grant dismissed his Chinese attendants^ 
who feared the cold of the desert, and engaged 
two Mongols, with five camels and a cart, to 
take him to Kiakhta, for three-and-thirty 
pounds. He had also to procure a store of 
provisions for his own use during the six 
weeks' journey before him. His party com- 
bined with four others, forming on the whole 
a caravan of 100 camels, under the leadership 
of a man whom they selected as their chief. 
Their route lay, for the most part, in the 
yalley of the Shamo ; and the routine of travel- 
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ling was as follows: — ^In the morning, two 
men on fast camels collected the herd, which 
was arranged in five^ files, for the purpose of 
being packed — a, process that was completed in 
half an hour. They then started in one long 
row^ each animal being tied by a cord six feet 
long, that led from its nose-ring to the gear 
on the back of the one that preceded it. Mr. 
Grant's cart was drawn by a single camel, and 
was of the rudest workmanship, without a par- 
ticle of iron in its composition ; its place was 
in the middle of the caravan, where he was 
attended by his two Mongols. In the after- 
noon some encamping station was reached — 
that is to say, a well of water without any 
neighbouring village. The camels were then 
again arranged in files, quickly unladen, and 
turned loose to graze, with their nose-cords 
fastened round their necks. A double-poled 
tent of eighteen feet by twelve feet was next 
pitched ; a bright hot fire of dry camels' dung 
was made in a grate in its centre, and a cauldron 
of water or snow boiled with pounded brick- 
tea. Each man carried a wooden bowl ii) his 
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breast^ which he used. as a teacup. Then fol- 
lowed boiled meat and millet, also eaten from 
the bowls. The chief of the caravan was the 
only Mongol who drank spirits, the others had 
simply water. Late in the evening the camels 
were collected and secured for the night ; more 
tea was made, and pipes were smoked. The 
Llamas of the party chanted prayers every 
night, passing the prayer-book from hand to 
hand, that each might use it in his turn. 
Lastly, the whole party huddled close to the 
fire and slept undressed, with their sheepskin 
coats for a covering and their boots for a 
pillow. The cold at night was intense and 
variable. On April 6th Mr. Grant registered 
10° Fahr. below zero at 6 a.m., and usually on 
other days between + 10° and + 18° Fahr. 
The violence of the wind was remarkable in 
the desert and in the north of China. The 
sailor's superstitious belief that whistling 
brings on a gale is shared by the Mongols. 
Ourga, the capital of Mongolia, is the first 
town on the further side of the desert. The 
communication onwards to Kiakhta occupies 
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four days. Mr. Grant was, in all, forty-five 
days journeying from Chang-Kia-Kow to 
Kiakhta, duriug the whole of which time he 
tasted little else besides the provisions he 
carried with him. He considers no danger 
need be apprehended along the route he fol- 
lowed; but he would never recommend his 
countrymen to attempt it, as he did, alone. 
Notwithstanding this warning, a correspondent 
of the limes newspaper, two years later, joined 
a caravan and easily accomplished the same 
feat. 

Neither of our two countrymen report 
having overheard the good or evil spirits of 
the desert in confabulation, or of having wit- 
nessed any phenomena bordering on the 
miraculous. Yet such phenomena are by no 
means uncommon, especially in the East. The 
belief that wildernesses are haunted places is, 
as we stated at the outset, a very ancient and 
general one. Our blessed Lord himself in- 
cidentally refers to it in Luke xi. 24. Pliny, 
the Eoman naturalist, speaks of the phantasms 
that appear and vanish in the deserts of Africa. 
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And his contemporary, Apollonius of Tyana in 
Cappadocia, the Pythagorean philosopher and 
wonder-worker, mentions having encountered 
by moonlight, in a desert near the Indus, the 
empusa or ghul, which assumed many forms. 
The Afghan and Persian wildernesses also 
have their ghul-i-bedban, or goblin of the 
waste, a gigantic and fearful spectre — one- 
handed, one-eyed, and one-legged — ^which 
devours travellers, and exactly answers to the 
Arabian nisnds or empusa. And the awe of 
the vast and solitary desert raises them in all 
similar localities. In all probability, the idea 
of this devouring spectre was suggested by 
the movable column of sand. 

The sound of musical instruments, chiefly 
of drums and bells, is a phenomenon of another 
class, and is really produced in certain situa- 
tions among sand-hills when the sand is dis- 
turbed. " Marvellous indeed, and almost 
passing belief," says Marco Polo, "are the 
stories reported of these desert phantoms, 
which are said at times to fill the air with 
choral music from all kinds of instruments. 
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from drams and the clash of arms ; so that 
oftentimes a whole caravan are obliged to, 
dose up their open ranks and proceed in a 
compact line of march." So his contemporary, 
Abu-Abdnllah-Mohamed, commonly called 
Ibn Batata {i.e.^ the traveller), in the account 
of his pilgrimage to the City of the Prophet, 
states that between Medina and Mecca is 
Ibal-al-Thabiil, the mount of the drums. " It 
is like a huge sand-hill/' he says, "and the 
natives assert that in that place every Thurs- 
day night (the commencement of the Maho- 
medan sabbath) they hear, as it were, the 
sound of drums/' 

These mysterious sounds are not restricted 
to sand-hills, however large. In the wilder- 
ness of Zin, between Palestine and the Bed 
Sea, hills are heard daily pealing for matins, 
or for vespers, from some phantom convent 
that no search of Christian or of the Bedouin 
Arab has ever been able to discover. These 
bells, it is said, have sounded since the 
Crusades — ^that is, presuming them to proceed 
from the air-built convent. But similar phe- 
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nomena elsewhere — as in the Wadi Araba and 
the Jebel Ndkus— indicate a much higher 
antiquity. In the last-mentioned locality, 
according to Major Griffith, " the hill of the 
beir' emits a sound resembling musical 
glasses. Other strange noises periodically 
resound through the desert of the Exodus. 
The blast of trumpets, the rattle of kettle- 
drums, the roar of artillery, are successively 
heard, and each escaping apparently from the 
depths of the earth. And the whole wilder- 
ness, like that of Gobi, is spectre-haunted. 

The most carious paragraph in the volume 
of travels by old Friar Oderic (the same 
Bohemian wanderer to whom we referred in 
the first chapter), relates to his experiences in 
one of the defiles of the Hindu-Kush. He 
writes : " Another great and terrible thing I 
saw. For as I went through a certain valley 
which lieth by the Eiver of Delights 
(Panchshir ?) I saw therein many dead bodies 
lying. And I heard also therein sundry kinds 
of music, but chiefly nakers {nakkaras or 
drums), which were marvellously played upon. 
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And so great was the noise thereof, that very 
great fear came upon me. Now this valley is 
seven or eight miles long, and if any un- 
believer enter therein, he quitteth it never 
again, but perisheth incontinently. Tet I 
hesitated not to go in, that I might see once 
for all what the matter was ; and when I had 
gone in, I saw there, as I have said, such 
numbers of corpses as one without seeing it 
could deem credible. And at one side of the 
valley, in the very rock, I beheld, as it were, 
the face of a man, very great and terrible ; so 
very terrible, indeed, that for my exceeding 
great fear, my spirit seemed to die in me" 
Here the astonished friar crossed himself and 
told his beads — and not in vain. " I came at 
length to the other end of the valley, and 
there ascended a hill of sand, and looked 
around me ; but nothing could I descry ; only 
I still heard those nakers to play, which were 
played so marvellously.** 

The scene of the friar's marvels is supposed 
to be the pass of Panchshir which, in early 
times, was the resort of the robbers of Ka- 
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firistan, " who used to slay great numbers of 
the people'* in the neighbourhood. This well- 
authenticated circumstance will sulBEiciently 
account for the multitude of corpses which 
Oderic saw. The awful and gigantic face in 
the cliff, by the valley side, might have been 
suggested by the colossal figures at Bamian, 
which, whilst as yet the Buddhists were tole- 
ratied on the. Indian continent, they were 
accustomed to cut out of the mountains, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of the Upper 
Indus; and which represented the advent of 
their distinguished teacher at the close of 
every millennium. But neither a satisfactory 
nor a probable explanation can be offered for 
the musical and other strange sounds heard in 
desert places. All that can be predicated of 
them is, that one or more sand-banks are 
indispensably necessary to produce the phe- 
nomenon. Of their reality, there can be no 
doubt. The late Colonel Bumes heard in the 
Khwdja Eegruwan, forty miles north of Cabul, 
being the same district which was traversed 
by the Bohemian wanderer, loud and hollow 
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sounds, " very like/' says the Colonel, " those of 
a large drum." 

Our glimpses of Nature in the desert would 
be incomplete without something more than a 
passing reference to the unbounded plains of 
the western hemisphere. With one solitary 
exception on the Peruvian coast, they differ 
from those in the eastern in this par- 
ticular: they are not naked and barren 
tracts. On the contrary, they are vast ex- 
panses of vegetation — "oceans of verdure" — 
in the rainy season, affording subsistence to 
myriads of wild cattle. Therefore, strictly 
speaking, they are only deserts in the sense of 
being untenanted by man. Hence the sight 
of them is productive of emotions very similar 
to those which the Sahara excites. "There 
is," says Humboldt, speaking of the Llanos or 
plains of South America, " there is something 
awful, as well as sad and gloomy, in the 
uniform aspect of these steppes. Everything 
seems motionless ; scarcely does a small cloud, 
passing across the zenith and denoting the 
approach of the rainy season, cast its shadow 
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on the earth. The Llanos, however, notwith- 
standing the apparent uniformity of their 
surface, present two kinds of inequalities, which 
cannot escape the observation of the traveller. 
The first is known by the name of banks 
{bancos) ; they are in reality shoals in the basin 
of the steppes, fractured strata of sandstone, 
or compact limestone, standing four or five feet 
higher than the rest of the plain. These banks 
are sometimes three or four leagues in length; 
they are entirely smooth, with a horizontal 
surface ; their existence is perceived only by 
examining their margins. The second species 
of inequality can be recognised only by 
geodesical or barometric levellings, or by the 
course of rivers. It is called a mesa or table, 
and is composed of small flats, or rather convex 
eminences, that rise insensibly to the height of 
a few fathoms. Such are, towards the east, in 
the province of Cumana, on the north of the 
Villa de la Merced and Candelaria, the Mexas 
of Amana, of Guanipa, and of Jonoro, the 
direction of which is south-west and north- 
east ; and which, in spite of their inconsiderable 
VOL. I, s 
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elevation, divide the waters between the 
Orinoco and the northern coast of Terra Firma. 
The convexity of the Savannah alone occasions 
this partition ; we there find the '' dividing of 
the waters " [divortia aquarum), as in Poland^ 
where, far from the Carpathian Mountains, the 
plain itself divides the waters of the Baltic and 
the Black Sea. Geographers, who suppose the 
existence of a chain of mountains wherever 
there js a line of division, have not failed to 
mark one in the maps, at the sources of the 
Eio Neveri, the Unare, the Guarapiche, and 
the Pao. There the priests of the Mongol race, 
according to ancient and superstitious custom, 
erect eboes, or little mounds of stone, on every 
point where the rivers flow in an opposite 
direction. 

The uniform landscape of the Llanos; the 
extremely small number of their inhabitants ; 
the fatigue of travelling beneath a burning 
sky, and an atmosphere darkened by dust; 
the view of that horizon, which seems for ever 
to fly before us ; those lonely trunks of palm- 
trees, which have all the same aspect, and 
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which we despair of reaching, because they are 
confounded with other trunks that rise by 
degrees on the visual horizon — all these causes 
combine to maJce the steppes appear far more 
extensive than they are in reality. The 
planters, who inhabit the southern declivity of 
the chain of the coast, see the steppes extend 
towards the south, as far as the eye can reach, 
like an ocean of verdure. They know that 
from the delta of the Orinoco to the province 
of Varinas, and thence, by traversing the 
banks of the Meta, the Gruaviare, and the 
Caguan, they can advance three hundred and 
eighty leagues (the distance from Timbuctoo 
to the northern coast of Africa) into the plains, 
first from east to west, and then from north- 
east to south-east beyond the Equator, to the 
foot of the Andes of Pasto. They know by 
the accounts of travellers the Pampas of Buenos 
Ayres, which are also Llanos covered with fine 
grass, destitute of trees, and filled with oxen 
and horses become wild. They suppose that, 
according to the greater part of our maps of 
America, this continent has only one chain of 

s2 
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mountams, that of the Andes, which stretches 
from sooth to north ; and they form a yagae 
idea of the contiguity of all the plains from the 
Orinoco and the Apnre to the Bio de la Plata 
and the Straits of Magellan. 

The Pampas, or low grassy plains in the 
south, differ only from the Llanos in the north 
in the article of vegetation. The alluvial soil 
of the Pampas is extremely deep, hence the 
Inxuriancy of the grasses. But nothing in the 
shape of a natural thicket, shrub, or bush, ex- 
cepting a few stunted ambus, peculiar to the 
country, and somewhat resembling fig-trees, 
and objects of religious veneration among the 
aborigines, . relieves the dread monotony, the 
unlimited prospect of the scene. The whole 
country, from the Rio Negro to the Eio de la 
Plata, is destitute of timber trees. The excep- 
tions are so few that one is justified in saying 
there are no trees which have not been planted. 
Yet fruit-trees flourish on the edges of the 
plain ; the peach more especially, the wood of 
which is cultivated and cut for fuel. Swine 
batten on its produce. The absence of forest- 
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trees has excited the admiration of every natu- 
ralist. Can it be, it has been asked, that the 
deep calcareous soil, absolutely without a stone 
or stony substance, is unsuitable ? Have the 
violent westerly gales, bearing on their wings 
the cold of the Andes, impeded the growth of 
trees, unsheltered ? Or have immense num- 
bers of grazing animals eaten off the young 
shoots, and so destroyed them as fast as they 
grew above ground? Vast herds of oxen, 
horses, and sheep have ranged over these 
almost unlimited tracts since the Spanish con- 
quest, in the fifteenth century ; before which 
time countless herbivorous animals, including 
the guanaco, ranged everywhere in the open 
country. Perhaps no sapling tree could exist 
two years exposed to the attacks, of the hare, 
the armadillo, and such-like animals, which 
thrive in a free, earthy, arid territory, where 
they can burrow or hide in perfectly dry places. 
The Pampas are destitute of water, excepting 
what they receive from the rainfall, which, al- 
though very heavy at times, is far from regular 
in its action. A drought may continue for 
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two or three years in succession^ beizig of 
coarse terribly &tal to animal life* The loss 
of cattle is then counted by hundreds of thou* 
sands. In such dry seasons, too, the plains 
are liable to even more frightful disasters— 
namely, to vast conflagrations, the flames of 
which envelop in a few hours hundreds of 
square leagues, deyouring everything in their 
progress, from the sapless blade of grass to the 
half-starved oz that licks it. Here, it may 
be, is another cause for the failure of higher 
vegetation in localities subjected to such 
visitations. 

Of the general aspect of the Pampas, west 
of Buenos Ayres, at various times of the year, 
the late Sir Francis Bond Head has given the 
most concise and graphic description. He 
rode across the most flourishing portion of 
them, not only presenting peculiar features of 
vegetation, but also a veritable growth of trees, 
in the distant east, beneath the shadow of thd 
Cordillera of the Andes ; the like of whi(^ is 
not to be met with in any other quarter of 
the steppe. 
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** The great plain or Pampas, on the east of 
the Cordillera, is/' he writes, ^* about nine hua-> 
dred miles in breadth ; and the part which I 
have visited, though under the same latitude, 
is divided into regions of different climate and 
produce. On leaving Buenos Ayres, the first 
of these regions is covered for 180 miles with 
clover and thistles ; the second region, which 
extends for 450 miles, produces long grass ; 
and the third region, which reaches the base 
of the Cordillera, is a grove of low trees and 
shrubs. The second and third of these regions' 
have nearly the same appearance throughout 
the year, for the trees and shrubs are ever- 
greens, and the immense plain of grass only 
changes its colour from green to brown ; but 
the first region varies with the four seasons of 
the year in a most extraordinary manner. In 
winter the leaves of the thistles are large and 
luxuriant, and the whole surface of the country 
has the rough appearance of a turnip field. 
The clover in this season is extremely rich and 
strong ; and the sight of the wild cattle graz- 
ing in full liberty on such pasture is very 
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beautiful. In spring the clover is yanished, 
the leaves of the thistles have extended along 
the ground, and the country still looks like a 
rough crop of turnips. In less than a month 
the change is most extraordinary ; the whole 
region becomes a luxuriant wood of enormous 
thistles, which have suddenly shot up to a 
height of ten or eleven feet, and are all in fnll 
bloom. The road or path is hemmed in on 
both sides ; the view is completely obstructed ; 
not an animal is to be seen ; and the stems of 
^the thistles are so close to each other, and so 
strong, that independent of the prickles with 
which they are armed, they form an impene* 
trable barrier. The sudden growth of these 
plants is quite astonishing; and though it 
would be an unusual misfortune in military 
history, yet it is really possible that an invad- 
ing army, unacquainted with this country, 
might be imprisoned by these thistles before 
they had time to escape from them. The 
summer is not over before the scene undergoes 
another rapid change ; the thistles suddenly 
lose their sap and verdure, their heads droop,^ 
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the leaves shrink and fade, the stems become 
black and dead, and they remain rattling with 
the breeze one against another, u^til the vio- 
lence of the pampero or hurricane levels them 
with the ground, where they rapidly decompose 
and disappear — the clover rushes up, and the 
scene is again verdant/' 

Although a few individuals are either 
scattered along the path which traverses these 
great plains, or are living together in small 
groups, yet the general state of the country 
is the same as it has been since the first year 
of its creation. The whole country bears the 
noble stamp of an Omnipotent Creator, and it 
is impossible for any one to ride through it 
without feelings which it is very pleasing to 
entertain ; for although in all countries *^ the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork,*' yet the 
surface of populous countries affords generally 
the insipid produce of man's labour. It is an 
easy error to consider that he who has tilled 
the ground, and has sown the seed, is the 
author of his crop ; and therefore those who 
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are accustomed to see the confused produce, 
which in populous and cultivated countries is 
the effect of leaving ground to itself, are at 
first surprised in the Pampas to ohserve the 
regularity and heautj of the vegetable world 
when left to the wise arrangements of Nature. 
The vast region of grass in the Pampas for 
450 miles is without a need, and the region of 
wood is equallj extraordinary. The trees are 
not crowded, but in their growth such beau- 
tiful order is observed, that it is possible to 
gallop between them in every direction. The 
young trees are rising up, others are flourishing 
in fiill vigour, and it is for some time that oue 
looks in vaiu for those which in the great 
system of succession must necessarily some- 
where or other be sinking towards decay. 
They are at last discovered, but their fate is 
not allowed to disfigure the general cheerful- 
ness of the scene, and they are seen enjoying 
what may be literally termed a green old age. 
The extremities of their branches break off as 
they die, and when nothing is left but the 
hollow trunk, it is still covered with twigs and 
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leaves, and at last is gradually concealed from 
view by the young shoot, which, bom under 
the shelter of its branches, now rises rapidly 
above it, and conceals its decay. The rivers 
all preserve their course, and the whole coun- 
try is in such beautiful order that, if cities and 
millions of inhabitants could suddenly be 
planted at proper intervals and situations, the 
people would have nothing to do but to drive 
out their cattle to graze, and» without any 
previous preparation, plough whatever quantity 
of ground their wants might require. 








CHAPTEB IV. 

CAVEBNS AXD GBOTTOES. 

Onfrm of cavenui and grottoes — ^Foimatioii of stalactites — 
The crystal cave at Arta — ^The painted caverns of Ans- 
tralia — The great cave of Adelsberg — ^The Giant's Canse- 
waj and Fingal's Cave — ^The grotta azzmra — A sub- 
marine grotto in the South Pacific Ocean. 

TN almost all countries of a hilly or moun- 
tainoos character — ^more especially in those 
where the limestone rock predominates — ^are 
found natural recesses of every conceiyable 
figure and disposition ; some being merely 
lateral fissures or splits in the surface of the 
mass, as a role extending no very great dis- 
tance, yet oftentimes forming irregular parapets 
and more perfect alcoves ; others exhibiting 
hollows and shafts of more or less width and 
profundity ; and again, there are others which, 
from a small and unpromising aperture, con- 
duct the adventurous explorer through narrow. 
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tortuous, and lengthy passages, terminating in 
a series of magnificent halls, cathedral-like 
chambers and hanging galleries, compared 
with the architecture of which the grandest 
creations of human ingenuity and taste sink 
into utter poverty and insignificance. These 
marvellous examples of Nature's handiwork 
are found, for the most part, in wild and 
secluded localities, but the investigation of 
which amply repays the traveller for any 
labour or danger he may incur in reaching 
them. 

To the inquiry, how originated such 
enormous concavities in the bowels of the 
earth ? — the answer is simple enough. No 
doubt many of them have been occasioned by 
sudden and stupendous convulsions of Nature, 
long anterior of course to the advent of man ; 
but not a few — and most probably the vast 
majority of them — by less transient, but 
equally potent means. Where an accident 
has produced a fissure or cavity, the latter has 
been more or less enlarged, in the course of 
time, by external currents of water and under- 
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ground rivers. Bat atmospheric vapour may 
be said to be the principal agent ; thus illus- 
trating the world-wide observation, that the 
most astonishing results in Nature are not 
unfrequentlj brought about by the most in* 
significant means. 

"We know that in every limestone dis- 
trict," is the observation of Lyell, " the rain 
water is softy or free from earthy ingredients, 
when it falls upon the soil and when it enters 
the rocks below ; whereas it is hardy or 
charged with carbonate of lime, when it issues 
again to the surface in springs which, by 
failing after long droughts, and by increasing 
in volume after rainy seasons, betray their 
dependence for a supply of water on atmo- 
spheric sources. The rain derives some of its 
carbonic acid from the air, but much more 
from the decay of vegetable matter in the 
soil which it percolates ; and by the excess of 
this acid the limestone is dissolved, and the 
water becomes charged with carbonate of lime. 
The mass of solid matter silently and un- 
ceasingly subtracted in this way from the 
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rocks in every century is considerable, and 
most in the course of thousands of years be so 
vast that the space it occupied may well be 
expressed by a long suite of caverns. The 
varying shape and size of these will be deter- 
mined by innumerable local accidents, such as 
the direction of pre-existing rents and faults, 
or of the unequalled and consequent solubility 
of the limestone in diflferent strata, or in dif- 
ferent parts of the same stratum/' 

One of the most common and interesting 
features of a subterranean gallery or chamber, 
and which at all times adds so immensely to 
its enhancement and grandeur, is the stalac- 
tite a pendant cone, the origin of which must 
likewise be sought for in the great laboratory 
of Nature. Like the grotto or cavern itself, 
this peculiar species of ornamentation, which 
is more frequently attached like a tangled cob- 
web to the roof, but occasionally appears as 
the support of it, or as fretted columns in a 
state of incipient decay, which makes them all 
the more interesting, can only be produced in 
a district where the limestone abounds and the 
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soil is particularly fertile. It is the product, 
in fact, of vegetable decomposition. The 
humus or mould thus formed, being acted on 
by moisture and air, evolves carbonic acid, 
which is dissolved by rain. The rain-water so 
impregnated permeates the porous limestone, 
dissolves a portion of it, and afterwards — 
when the excess of carbonic acid evaporates in 
the caverns — parts with the calcareous or limy 
matter, and forms stalactites ; literally drop by 
drop, just as an icicle is formed at the mouth 
of a water-tap, or under the sloping eaves of a 
house. In no part of the world, perhaps, is 
this simple effect, culminating in the grandest 
results, to be better witnessed than in the 
crystal cave at Arta, on the north-western coast 
of Majorca, the chief of the Balearic Isles, 
nearly midway between Spain and Sardinia. 
Although but little known, or rarely visited, 
yet it is one of the noblest caverns in existence. 
The floor is of rocks heaped over each other in 
the wildest confusion. The roof is like that of 
a cathedral, with a hundred aisles and ten 
thousand pillars, elaborately and fantastically 
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carved. The visitor may wander for hours 
among lofty columns, glittering with crystals, 
drooping with graceful pendants, clustered in 
massy groups, arching here over endless ways 
of darkness, and encircling there the cool 
bright waters of a quiet spring. Some of the 
pillars have hung for ages without any support 
from the ground ; others are reared on high in 
peaks and points that are still too short to 
reach the lofty ceiling. Some are pink, or 
grey, or white in colour ; and the beauty of 
far too many has been destroyed by the smoke 
from the pine-wood torches which, unfor- 
tunately, are indispensable to the explorer. 
Others give solemn musical notes when struck, 
and the reverberation makes them sound like 
an organ. And how, asks an enraptured 
traveller to this magical scene, has all this been 
formed ? Has it been worked by generations 
of artists ? Has it been hewn out by a sudden 
convulsion of Nature ? Was it created thus 
with the world itself, and called into being at 
once with all its million crystals ? Not one of 
these. Like many of God's most wondrous 

VOL. !• T 
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works, it has been ages in fioishing, and this 
grand town of underground architecture has all 
been formed and beautified by little drops of 
water, siiigly adding each its particular atoms 
to the whole. The water oozes through the 
roof, and brings with it from the mountain 
above invisible particles of limestone. The 
little drop, like a bead of dew, lingers before its 
fall, and, while it hesitates, there is deposited 
above a small grain of crystal, and then the 
drop leaps down and deposits another little 
crystal below. And thus millions of drops in 
thousands of years do each their allotted work ; 
every one bringing the top and bottom of the 
pillar they form still nearer and nearer to each 
other, until at length the parts meet and bind 
together, and remain a lasting monument far 
more beautiful than the richest work of human 
art. 

In all countries and in all ages these natural 
excavations of the earth have been freely 
utilised by man : serving him as well for the 
purposes of habitation and concealment, as for 
temples of worship and places of interment. 
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Accordingly, upon not a few of them — and in 
the last more especially — he has expended the 
most curious and laborious ingenuity, convert- 
ing the unequal surface of the walls into pic- 
tures in lesser or greater relief, and the massive 
supports or detached columns into the finest 
objects of statuary. The names of Elephanta, 
Ellora, and Salsette will readily occur to the 
mind of the reader. In the prosecution of 
this particular aim, the artistic taste and skill 
of the savage oftentimes vies with those of his 
highly civilised brother. Sir George Grey, 
in the interesting account of his explorations 
in Southern Australia, records how he once 
chanced to stumble upon a series of caverns 
which, many centuries before the advent of the 
first European traveller, had been appropriated 
and embellished by the aboriginal occupants of 
the soil. The north-western and eastern coasts 
in particular abound with so called " painted 
caves" and sculptured stones, which incon- 
testably show, that 

By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride, 

a higher standard of culture prevailed in that 

T 2 
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remote conntry than exists in the present day. 
The subjects most commonly depicted are the 
human figure, the hieleman or shield, kan- 
garoos, birds, flying squirrels, black swans, and 
various kinds of fish, some of them being thirty 
feet in length, besides sundry domestic utensils, 
weapons of war, &c. &c. Every stranger from 
the western or eastern hemisphere who has 
viewed these memorials of a former generation, 
has expressed his astonishment at the skill and 
fidelity evinced by their authors. Sir George, 
in particular, has pronounced "the intaglio 
hands,'* which are preserved in the cavernous 
headlands in the vicinity of Port Jackson, as 
"marvellous specimens of art." The eflfect 
produced upo^ him by the first exhibition of 
the kind is best expressed in his own words. 
He and a party of friends were exploring the 
neighbourhood, when presently he found him- 
self alone ; whilst endeavouring to regain his 
lost companions, his attention was attracted by 
the numerous remains of native fires, indicating 
recent encampments ; " till at length,** he says, 
" in looking over some bushes, at the sand- 
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stone rocks above me, I suddenly descried 
from one of them a most extraordinary figure 
peering down upon me. On examination, this 
proved to be a drawing at the entrance of a 
cave which, on entering, I likewise found to 
contain similar, or even more remarkable, 
paintings. The cave was a natural hollow in 
the sandstone rocks ; its floor was elevated 
about five feet from the ground, and numerous 
flat pieces of the same rock, which were scattered 
about, looked at a distance like steps leading up 
to the cave, which was thirty five feet wide at 
the entrance, and sixteen feet deep ; but beyond 
this, several small branches extended farther 
back. Its height in front was rather more 
than eight feet, the roof being formed by a 
solid slab of sandstone, about nine feet thick, 
and which naturally inclined towards the back 
of the cave, which was there not more than 
five feet high. 

" On this sloping roof the principal figure, 
which I have just alluded to, was drawn ; in 
order to produce the greater effect, the sur- 
rounding rock was painted black, and the 
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figure itself coloured with the most vivid red 
and white. It thus appeared to stand out 
from the rock; and I was certainly rather 
surprised at the moment that I first beheld 
this gigantic head and upper part of a bodj 
bending over and staring grimly down at me. 
It would be impossible to convey in words an 
idea of this uncouth and savage figure. But 
perhaps one of the most remarkable sights of 
the cave was exhibited in one of the little 
gloomy cavities situated at the back of the 
main cavern. In this instance a portion of 
rock at the side of the cavity had been selected^ 
and the stamp of a hand and arm by some 
means transferred to it; this outline of the 
hand and arm was then painted black, and 
the surrounding surface white, so that upon 
entering that part of the cave it appeared 
exactly as if a human hand and arm were 
projecting through a crevice admitting light.*" 
Astonishing, however, as are the wonders 
of this and many similar grottoes or caverns 
consecrated and adorned by the superstition 
and ingenuity of man, they sink into com- 
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parative insignificance when contrasted with 
the noble, unimproved works of Nature. For 
examples of this, we have but to turn to 
Germany, a country richer than most others 
in the possession of natural curiosities. Near 
the pleasant village of Adelsberg, in the 
Austrian duchy of Camiola, is situated the 
cave of the same name. Until the year 1824 
little was known of its real extent and beauty. 
Previously it was thought to comprise a soli- 
t»-y chamber of no great dimensions, and a 
narrow gallery leading into it. But in the 
above-mentioned year a villager, whose occu- 
pation was that of a guide, fortunately dis- 
covered a second opening, and, following it up, 
found that the interior consisted of three vista- 
like saloons, through which flowed, or rather 
sunk and reappeared at various points, the 
noisy river Poigh, 

" By this entrance," says Mr. Hamilton, a 
recent explorer, "we commenced our subter- 
ranean journey through the fairy-like halls 
and galleries of this marvellous labyrinth. It 
is impossible to describe all the beauties and 
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wonders of the stalactitic concretions, and 
lofty halls supported as it were by Gothic 
columns, and apparently filled with statues 
of exquisite delicacy and whiteness. There 
is, however, one part of the cave which im 
grandeur and sublimity so far excels all the 
rest, that I must allude to it more specially. 
It is called Mount Calvary, and is situated 
near the extremity of the grotto, about a mile 
and a half from the entrance. Here we sud- 
denly found ourselves in an open space, of 
which we could neither see the limit nor 
distinguish the height of the roof. In the 
centre the ground rises considerably, forming 
a steep and rugged hill, over which our path 
led, the roof rising in proportion as we 
ascended, with a deep and gloomy-looking 
ravine on either side. This hill, which con- 
sists of the blocks and fragments fallen from 
the lofty roofs, was almost everywhere covered 
with a thick incrustation of white stalagmites^ 
which, having assumed every possible variety 
of form, appeared in the murky gloom like 
wandering spectres or beautiful marble statues. 
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At each step, as we advanced, fresh figures 
were seen arranged with apparent taste along 
the terraces of a rising ground. We almost 
fancied ourselves wandering in an enchanted 
garden, adorned with a rich, profusion of 
statues, columns, and vases, while the dark- 
ness made the spacious hall appear still more 
extensive." 

An American traveller has supplemented 
Mr. Hamilton's account in a still more graphic 
manner. " We advanced with ease," he says, 
" through the windings of the cavern, which 
at times was so low as to oblige us to stoop, 
and at times so high that the roof was lost in 
the gloom. But everywhere the most wonder- 
ful varieties of stalactites and crystals met our 
admiring view. At one time we saw the 
guides lighting up some distant gallery far 
above our heads, which had all the appear- 
ance of verandahs adorned with Gothic tracery. 
At another we came into what seemed the 
long-drawn aisles of a Gothic cathedral, bril- 
liantly illuminated. The whimsical variety of 
forms surpasses all the powers of description. 
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Here was a batcher's shop, which seemed to 
be hoDg with joints of meat ; and there a 
throne, with a mag^nificent canopy. Here 
was the appearance of a statue with a bearded 
head, so perfect that yon could have thought 
it the work of a sculptor; and further on, 
toward the end of our walk, the figure of a 
warrior, with a helmet and coat of mail, and 
his arms crossed, of the illusion of which, with 
all my efforts, I could not possibly divest my 
mind. 

*' Two stalactites, descending close to each 
other, are called in a German inscription over 
them, with sentimentality truly national, * The 
union of two hearts/ The resemblance is 
certainly very striking. After passing the 
* Hearts,' we came to the ' Ball Eoom.' It is 
customary for the inhabitants of Adelsberg 
and the surrounding country to come on 
Whit-Monday to this grotto, which is bril- 
liantly illuminated for the occasion ; and the 
part called the 'Ball Eoom' is actually em- 
ployed for that purpose by the peasantry. A 
gallery, very appositely formed by Nature, 
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serves the musicians for an orchestra; and 
wooden chandeliers are suspended from the 
vaulted roof. It is impossible for me to 
describe minutely all the wonderful varieties ; 
the 'Foimtains/ seeming as they fall to be 
frozen into stone ; the * Grraves/ with weeping 
willows waving over them ; the * Picture/ the 

* Cannon/ the * Confessional/ the * Pulpit/ the 

* Sausage-maker's Shop/ and the ^ Prisons/ I 
must not omit to mention one part which, 
though less grand than many others, is ex- 
tremely curious. The stalactites have here 
formed themselves like folds of linen, and 
are so thin as to be transparent. Some are 
like shirt-ruffles, having a hem, and looking 
as if they were embroidered ; and there is one 
called the * Curtain,' which hangs exactly in 
natural folds like a white and pendant sheet. 
Everywhere you hear the dripping as of a 
continual shower, showing that the mighty 
work is still going on, though the several 
stages of its progress are imperceptible. Our 
attention was so excited, that we had walked 
two hours without feeling the least fatigue 
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or being sensible of the passage of time. We 
had gone beyond the point where most tra- 
vellers had stopped, and had been rewarded 
for it by seeing stalactites of undiminished 
whiteness, and crystals glittering as the light 
shone upon them like unnumbered diamonds/' 

Next to the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 
this is perhaps the most remarkable cavern in 
the world. It is said to extend for ten miles 
under the mountains, and has never been 
thoroughly explored. Parties conveying the 
necessary provisions with them have passed 
two whole days in endeavouring to discover 
its extremity, and have hitherto failed in the 
attempt. " It seems to me," remarks one of 
them, " that any city I ever saw might be con- 
cealed in its caverns. There is no conceiving 
the possibility of space underground without 
seeing it." 

The same writer, when speaking of a portion 
of the cave not hitherto described, adds : " The 
wildness of the scene was indescribable. A 
lamp or two glimmered from the lofty parapet 
from which we had descended ; the depth and 
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breadth of the surrounding cave could only be 
measured by the distance of the echoes of the 
waters ; and beneath us leaped and foamed a 
dark river, which sprang from its invisible 
channel, danced a moment in the faint light 
of our lamps, and was lost again instantly in 
darkness. It brought with it, from the green 
fields through which it had come, a current of 
soft warm air peculiarly delightful after the 
chilliness of the other parts of the cavern. 
There was a smell of new-mown hay in it 
which seemed lost in the Tartarean blackness 
around. 

" Our guides led on, and we mounted a long 
staircase on the opposite side of the bridge. 
We turned hence to the right and entered a 
long series of natural corridors, roofed with 
stalactites, with a floor of rock and mud, and 
so even and wide that the lady under my pro- 
tection had seldom occasion to leave my arm. 
In the narrowest part of it the stalactites 
formed a kind of reversed grotto, with their 
roots in the roof. They were of a snowy 
whiteness, and sparkled brilliantly in the light 
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of the torches. One or two had reached the 
floor, and formed slender and heautifol sparry 
columns. The spars grew whiter as we pro- 
ceeded, and we were constantly emerging into 
large halls of the size of handsome drawing- 
rooms, whose glittering roofs, and sides lined 
with fantastic columns, seemed like the bril- 
liant frost-work of a crystallised cavern of ice. 
Some of the accidental formations of the 
stalagmites were very curious. One large area 
was filled with them to the height of small 
plants; it was called by the guides Hhe 
English Garden/ At the head of another 
saloon stood a throne, with a stalactite canopy 
above it, so like a work of art that it seemed 
as if the sculptor had but just thrown down 
his chisel. 

" We returned part of the way we had come, 
and took another branch of the cavern, a little 
more on the descent. A sign above us con* 
veyed the information that it was the ' Boad 
to the Infernal Kegions.' We walked on for 
an hour at a quick pace, stopping here and 
there to observe the oddity of the formations. 
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In one place the stalactites had enclosed a 
room, leaving only small openings between 
the columns precisely like the grating of a 
prison. In another the ceiling lifted out of 
the reach of torchlight, and far above us we 
heard the deep-toned beat as upon a muffled 
bell. It was a thin circular sheet of spar, 
called * the Bell,' to which one of the guides 
had mounted, striking upon it with a billet of 
wood. 

" We came after awhile to a deeper descent, 
which opened into a magnificent and spacious 
hall. This is called *the Ball Eoom,' and 
used as such once a year, on the occasion of a 
certain lUyrian festival. The floor has been 
cleared of stalagmites, the roof and sides are 
ornamented beyond all art with glittering 
spars ; a natural gallery with a balustrade of 
stalactites contains the orchestra, and side- 
rooms are all around where supper might be 
laid, and dressing-rooms offered in the style of 
a palace. I can imagine nothing more magni- 
ficent than such a scene. A literal description 
of it even would read like a fairy tale. 
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"A little farther on we came to a perfect 
representation of a waterfall. The impreg- 
nated water had fallen on a declivity, and, 
with a slightly ferruginous tinge of yellow, 
poured over in the most natural resemblance 
to a cascade after a rain. We proceeded for 
ten or fifteen minutes, and found a small room 
like a chapel, with a pulpit, in which stood 
one of the guides, who gave us, as we stood 
beneath, an Illyrian exhortation. There was 
a sounding-board above; and I have seen 
pulpits in old Gothic churches that seemed at 
a first glance to have less method in their 
architecture. 

"The last thing we reached was the most 
beautiful of all. From the cornice of a long 
gallery hung a thin, translucent sheet of 
spar, in the graceful and waving folds of a 
curtain, with a lamp behind ; the hand could 
be seen through any part of it. It was per- 
haps twenty feet in length, and hung five or 
six feet down from the roof of the cavern. 
The most singular part of it was the fringe ; 
a ferruginous stain ran through it from one 
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end to the other, with the exactness of a drawn 
line, and thence to the curving edge a most 
deKcate rose tint faded gradually down like 
the last flush of sunset through a silken cur- 
tain. Had it heen a work of art, executed in 
alabaster and stained with the pencil, it would 
have been thought admirable." 

A somewhat incoherent story is related by 
the guides of an unknown individual who lost 
his life many years ago whilst exploring the 
cavern alone. His crystallised bones were | 
found near the spot where he entered, with an 
empty lamp lying beside them. The exit was 
barred by a mass of rock, which is said to have 
been thrown down by the shock of an earth- 
quake, and which obstacle, of course, has long 
since been removed. Unfortunately for the 
retailers of the legend, no evidence whatever 
exists, either within or without the cavern, of 
any such convulsion of Nature. The tale was 
invented, in all probability, to check the 
temerity of private adventurers. 

But revenons a nos moutons. Another vast 
grotto, characterised by the shapeliness of its 
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columns and stalactite pillars, is that of 
Ganges, in the department of the Hdrault, 
France, popularly known as the Grotto des 
Demoiselles, or des P6es — ^the Giotto of the 
Ladies, or the Fairies. In 1861 a scientific 
commission was appointed to visit the locality 
and report upon its natural curiosities. The 
author of that report is M. Hamelin, and 
from which the following particulars are 
borrowed : — 

" Towards the northern extremity of the 
platform of the Taurat hill, the rock seems to 
have been crushed in over an area of several 
yards, and presents a circular excavation of 
considerable depth ; tliis is the mouth of the 
grotto. An iron staircase, and, lower down, a 
ladder, are arranged to facilitate the access. 
In a few minutes we found ourselves all re- 
assembled at the bottom of this kind of weU. 
The tapers and torches are lighted, and, bidding 
adieu for a few hours to the sun, we disap- 
peared with our guides through a fissure, 
which constitutes the entrance to the vestibule. 
We had scarcely advanced a few steps before 
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we were able to form an idea of the immense 
calcareous deposits accumulated in the cavern* 
Enormous stalactites present their white fan- 
tastic outlines ; the rocky walls seem covered 
with petrified snow, besprinkled here and there 
by crystals, transparent as blocks of ice, and 
irradiated with all the colours of the spectram 
in the flashing splendour of our lights. This, 
however, is only the prelude to far stranger 
marvels. We descended to the bottom of the 
vestibule, which a door separated from the 
other recesses, a precaution designed against 
imprudent persons whom a thoughtless curio- 
sity might induce to adventure, without 
guides, into the inextricable maze we were 
about to penetrate. We ceased to descend a 
few moments, and mounted upwards to gain 
the saloon of the Boyal Mantle. There we 
were met with a fantastic but magnificent sur- 
prise : an immense drapery in stone, artistically 
flung over a projection of the rock, droops 
from an angle of the vaulted roof, and displays 
its folds, harmonious and wavy as velvet or 
satin. Nothing more astonishing or curious 
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than this work of Nature can be imagined : 
some of the details are really modelled with 
fairy art. 

" Tearing ourselves from this spectacle, we 
descended towards the Grand Hall, or Hall of 
the Virgin. Hitherto our subterranean pere- 
grination had been accomplished without much 
diflficulty; a few narrow fissures, some tole- 
rably rough escarpments — to crossing or avoid- 
ing these had been confined our gymnastic 
exertions. But each person was now called 
upon to display all the resources of his agility 
and muscular vigour ; to assume positions the 
most foreign to his usual habits ; to creep upon 
his stomach or drag himself along upon his 
back ; to glide along the sides on a ledge not 
more than a couple of hands-breadth across ; 
to walk with his body bent in every possible 
and impossible curve ; to descend rocks almost 
as steep and as lofty as houses ; to cling with 
taper or torch in one's teeth to every rugged 
projection and corner; and not make a step 
without carefully examining beforehand the 
place where he was about to plant his foot. 
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We do not put ourselves forward, however, as 
heroes; no serious danger nowadays exists. 
The really perilous places — ^such as, for instance, 
the famous Pas du Diable, by which you enter 
the Grand Hall — have been provided with iron 
railings, and a ladder of the same material re- 
places the adventurous rope-ladder formerly in 
use. No accident has ever occurred, though 
delicate women have several times most gal- 
lantly explored the grotto, even to its most 
trivial details, and for any fatigue undergone 
by the tourist the compensation made to him 
is magnificent. 

*'The Hall of the Virgin, into which we 
have just penetrated, is literally gorged with the 
strangest and most surprising formations ; 
assuredly, in no other part of the wide world 
has Nature accumulated in greater profusion 
her most marvellous works. Let us cite only 
the Imperial Mantle, an exquisite drapery of 
the same kind as that which we saw on leaving 
the vestibule, and especially the Grand Organ, 
the most imposing and fantastic of these crea- 
tions of chance. At the sight of its alabaster 
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oolumns, lofty as cathedral spires; of those 
enormoas huffets, standing detached in terrific 
relief from the circular wall ; of that cupola 
enriched with white needle-like ornaments, 
dentilated and foliated as if by the patient 
chisel of a mediseval sculptor ; you feel for a 
moment deprived of all sensation. When lit 
up with Bengal fires, each illuminating the 
splendid scene with a different lustre, cries of 
admiration are uttered by every lip. 

" But we now approach the legendary part of 
the cavern, the locality which has given name 
to the vast hall wherein we now find ourselves. 
Our principal guide neglects no opportunity of 
displaying it under its most magical aspect, 
and not unnaturally makes the skilfuUest use 
possible of the natural miae'enscene. It is 
truly a dramatic surprise, and one of a 
gigantic character. We reach a point where 
our advance is suddenly impeded by a pre- 
cipice, which the rock embraces in a semi- 
circular sweep. At the request of our guide 
all the torches are extinguished. Meanwhile, 
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he glides along the wall above the profound 
abyss, and places a Bengal fire upon a rocky- 
ledge. Suddenly the flame leaps up and falls 
full upon the statue of a woman, robed and 
crowned, rising apparently from the very 
depths of profundity, and outlining, on the 
intense black of the background, a weird and 
marvellous sketch of her colossal proportions. 
This is the Virgin. The first impression is 
truly powerful, and easily accounts for the 
wild miraculous stories to which the singular 
phenomenon has given birth amongst the 
common people. 

". The Virgin is the last tableau in this long 
fantastic gallery, but we were resolute to 
descend to the very bottom of the grotto. It 
was a tourist's weakness, but also originated 
in a desire to ascertain the exact height of the 
vault, which Marsollier, in 1782, as well as 
later explorers, had estimated at 325 feet. 
Soon with full lungs we breathe the fresh air 
on the table-land of Taurat. We take leave 
of our brave guides with memories full of 
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ineffiiceable impressions, and our carriage 
speedily conveys us towards the charming 
little town of Ganges." 

Oar own islands can boast of numberless 
caverns and grottoes which, if not on so mag- 
nificent a scale as those just described, yet 
possess the highest attractions for the scientific 
explorer, as well on the one hand for their 
geological construction, as on the other for the 
peculiarity of the deposits within them. Those 
deposits comprise the remains of the mammoth 
fauna of the " antediluvian world,'' the presence 
of which in such abundance, and in such 
situations, has yet to be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. The coasts of Dorset and South 
Devon — ^not to particularise the famous vale 
of Pickering, in Yorkshire — ^are as rich in this 
respect as any other parts of the globe. Here 
have been disinterred the bones of the ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus, com- 
mingled with those of the ox, the horse, and 
the deer. But of this we shall have occasion 
to speak more at large by and by. The peak 
district of Derbyshire, in the lapse of countless 
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ages, has been literally honeycombed by the 
combined action of water and subterranean 
heats ; it presents, therefore, a succession of 
cavities and defiles more or less extensive and 
intricate, and whose walls are resplendent 
with stalactical incrustations. In short, the 
wonders of Nature's underground architecture 
elsewhere are here sufficiently diversified and 
grand to excite the utmost curiosity of the 
tourist, or to tempt the skill of the most 
ambitious of artists. 

There are, however, two objects of the kind 
further north, which for singularity and gran- 
deur are unsurpassed either in this or any other 
country — namely, the Cave of Fingal, in the 
isle of Staffa, on the western coast of Scotland, 
and the Griant's Causeway in the county of 
Antrim, on the northern coast of Ireland. 
Both are of basaltic formation — the last men- 
tioned, in fact, being a continuation of the for- 
mer. A description of the one, therefore, will 
include all the salient features of the other. 

The small island of Staffa, rising precipi- 
tously from the sea, seems destitute of all 
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romantic interest ; but, on approaching, the 
traveller is struck with the remarkable basaltic 
columns of which it is chiefly composed. 
Most of them rest upon a substratum of solid 
shapeless rock, and generally form colonnades 
upwards of fifty feet high, following the con- 
tours of the inlets or promontories, and over- 
topped with small hillocks. Along the west 
coast of the island they are tolerably irregular, 
but on the south side Stafia appears as an 
immense Gothic edifice, or rather as a forest 
of gigantic pillars, seemingly arranged with 
all the regularity of art. The admiration they 
cause is, however, soon effaced when the vast 
cave to which the remote islet owes its world- 
wide celebrity bursts upon the view. Fancy a 
grotto measuring two hundred and fifty feet in 
length by fifty-three in width at the entrance, 
and spanned by an arch one hundred and 
seventeen feet high, which, though gradually 
sloping towards the interior, still maintains 
a height of seventy feet at the farthest 
end of the cavern ! 
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Where as to shame the temples decked 
Bj skill of earthly architect, 
Nature herself, it seems, would raise 
A minster to her Maker's praise ! 

The waUs consist of rows of huge hexagonal 
basaltic pillars, which seem regularly to dimi- 
nish according to the rules of perspective. The 
roof of the vault is formed of the remnants of 
similar columns, whose shafts have beyond a 
doubt been torn away by the sea which, 
destroying them one after the other, has 
gradually excavated this magnificent temple of 
Nature. All their interstices, like those of 
the pillars, are cemented with a kind of pale 
yellow spar, which brings out all the angles 
and sides of their surfaces, and forms a pleasing 
contrast with the dark purple colour of the 
basalt. 

The whole floor of the cave is occupied by 
the sea, the depth of which, even at its farthest 
end, is above six feet during ebb-tide ; but it 
is only in perfectly calm weather that a boat 
is able to venture into the interior, for when 
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the ocean is in any way turbulent (and this is 
generally the case among the stormy Hebrides) 
it is in danger of being hurled against the 
walls of the grotto and dashed to pieces. 
Under these circumstauces, the only access to 
the interior of the cave is by a narrow dyke or 
ledge running along its eastern wall, about 
fifteen feet above the water. It is formed of 
truncated basaltic pillars, over which it is 
necessary to clamber with great caution and 
dexterity, as they are always moist and slippery 
from the dashing spray. Frequently there is 
only room enough for one foot, and* while the left 
hand grasps that of the guide it is necessary to 
hold fast with the right to a pillar of the wall. 
As this difficult path is most dangerous in the 
darkest part of the cave, but few tourists are 
bold enough to trust themselves to it, for the 
least false step must inevitably precipitate the 
adventurous explorer into the seething cauldron 
below. Sometimes a cormorant, fearless of 
any accident of this kind, has built his nest 
upon the top of one of the truncated pillars 
which form the pavement of the pathway, and 
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betrays by a peevish hissing his ill-humour at 
being disturbed in his solitary retreat by the 
intrusion of man. 

The narrow path ultimately widens into a 
more roomy and slanting space formed of the 
remains of more than a thousand perpendicular 
truncated shafts. The back wall consists of a 
range of unequally-sized pillars, arranged 
somewhat like the tubes of an organ. When 
the waves rush with tumultuous fury into the 
cave and dash their flakes of snow-white foam 
against its walls, it seems as if the gigantic 
instrument, touched by an invisible hand, 
were loudly singing the triumphs of ocean, 
fulfilling to the letter those lines of the 
poet — 

]^or of a theme less solemn tells 
That mighty surge that ebbs and swells, 
And BtiU between each awfal pause 
From the high vanlt an answer draws, 
In varied tone prolonged and high 
That shocks the organ's melody. 

Among the beauties of this matchless cave, 
the clear light must not be forgotten, which, 
penetrating through the wide portal, produces 
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an agreeable chiaro-oscuro even at its farthest 
end, so that the eye is able to seize at one 
glance the full majesty of the splendid hall ; 
nor the pure air which, constantly renewed by 
the perpetual alternations of the tides, is very 
different from the chilly dampness which gene- 
rally reigns in subterranean caverns. 

When we consider the resemblance which 
from its regularity this magnificent work of 
Nature bears to a production of human art, 
we cannot wonder at its having been ascribed 
to mortal architecture ; but as men of ordinary 
stature seemed too weak for such a colossal 
enterprise, it was attributed to a race of giants, 
who constructed it for their chief and leader, 
Fingal, so renowned in Gaelic mythology. 
This belief still lingers among the primitive 
people of the neighbourhood, though some, 
being averse to pagan Groliahs, ascribe its 
workmanship to St. Columban. 

The mention of the clear light pervading 
the interior of Fingal's Cave, produced by that 
from without, which the water absorbs and 
reflects upwards, naturally recalls to the memory 
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the truly beautiful (and^ so far as is* knowu, 
unique) Grotta Azzurra, or Blue Grotto, in the 
island of Capri, which lies at the entrance of 
the bay of Naples. Here the phenomenon in 
question appears little less than magical. 
Colour, rather than language, is required to 
depict it. Poets feign that the Mediterranean 
is the only cerulean sea ; whereas, in truth, all 
profound, transparent oceans are more or less 
of a deep blue colour, not only in tropical and 
temperate zones, but likewise in the regions of 
eternal frost. The azure-cave at Capri owes 
its magnificence exclusively to the beautiful 
flood in which it is set like a jewel. Although 
the well-known retreat of that incarnation of 
lust and cruelty, the Eoman emperor Tiberius, 
during the latter years of his life, and the, 
resort for hundreds of years afterwards of 
pleasure-seekers and valetudinarians, yet, 
strange to say, the greatest marvel of the 
island was systematically ignored by natives 
and aliens alike, until at length it was utterly 
forgotten. Its rediscovery in 1826 is attri- 
buted by some to a couple of German artistB, 
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who wefe bathing in the vicinity of it; by 
others to two adventurous Englishmen; and 
by others, again, to a fisherman of the island. 
For two centuries, at the least, the beauties of 
the grotto were veiled from man, as the only 
access to it is through a mere crevice in the 
calcareous rock, and some three feet only above 
the level of the sea. Having passed this low 
portal, which is no easy, matter, the cavern 
Widens to grand proportions, being 125 feet 
long, 145 feet broad, and about 40 feet high. 
Except a small landing-place, on a projecting 
rock at the extremity, its precipitous walls are 
bathed on all sides by the influx of the waters, 
which are remarkably clear, so that the smallest 
objects may be distinctly perceived at a depth 
of eight fathoms. All the light that enters 
the recess must penetrate the whole depth of 
the flood, probably several hundred feet, before 
it can be reflected into the cave from the 
pellucid bottom; and it thus acquires so deep 
a tinge from the vast body of water through 
which it has passed, that the dark walls of the 
cavern are illumined by a radiance of the 
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purest azure, and the most differently coloured 
objects before the surface of the water are made 
to appear light blue. " The fairy-like scene," 
remarks a recent visitor to it, '^ produces a 
singular impression on the mind of the spec- 
tator — ^a kind of mysterious awe, and subdued 
dread, as if one momentarily expected the 
Sea-Goddess to rise from the depths, attended 

by her conch-blowing Tritons and sleek- 

» 

tressed Nereids — as if one felt that the place 
belonged to another world, where the myths 
of the poets might suddenly be converted into 
realities." 

A savage place, as holy as enchanted 

As e'er beneath a waning moon was painted 

By woman wailing for her demon lover. 

The island of Capri is wholly of a limestone 
formation, and the Grotta Azzurra therefore 
is not a solitary curiosity of its kind upon 
it. But neither the Green Grotto, nor the 
Grotto of the Stalactites, in its immediate 
vicinity, are to be compared with their cerulean 
sister. 
From the Mediterranean to the South 
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Pacific Ocean is a long stride, yet it is neces- 
sary to make it in order to describe 

Another grotto of the wave- worn shore ; 

which not only differs in many essential re- 
spects from those heretofore described or inci- 
dentally alluded to, but which has been made 
famous and classical by the genius of the 
modern poet. The spot in question. 

Whose only portal is the keyless wave, 

is situated on the western coast of Hoonga, 
one of the smallest of the Tonga or Friendly 
isles, and access to it must be sought at some 
depth below the bosom of the surrounding sea, 
even at low water — 

1 A hollow archway by the snn nnseen, 

Save through the billows' glassy veil of green. 

' " The nature of this singular cavern," says 
Dr. Martin (calling himself Mariner), " will 
be better understood if we imagine a hollow 
nock rising sixty feet or more above the sur- 
face of the water, into the cavity of which 
there is no known entrance but one, and that 
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is on the side of the rock, several feet under 
the water, which flows into it; and conse- 
quently the base of the cavern may be said 
to be the sea itself." The Doctor, seeing 
some of the natives diving into the water one 
after another, and not rise again to the surface, 
was a little surprised, and inquired of the last, 
who was just preparing to take the same 
plunge, what they were about ? " Follow 
me," said he, " and I will take you where you 
have never been before, and where the king 
and his chiefs are now assembled/' Eightly 
conjecturing it to be the singular cavern of 
which he had previously heard some account, 
the Doctor, without any hesitation, prepared 
himself to follow his companion, who soused 
into the water, and he after him. Guided by the 
light reflected from his heels, he entered the 
opening of the rock, and having dived through 
the passage, which is about eight or nine feet 
in length, rose into the cavern. He was no 
sooner above the surface of the water than, 
sure enough, he heard the voices of the king 
and his friends : being directed by his guide, 
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he climbed upon a jatting portion of the rock, 
and sat down. All the light that came into 
this subaqueous retreat was reflected from .the 
bottom, and was sufficient, after the expiration 
of five minutes ox so, to show objects with 
some little distinctness — at least he could dis- 
cover, being directed by the voice, the sable 
monarch and the rest of the company seated 
like himself. Having despatched a messenger 
for the requisite materials, the Doctor suc- 
ceeded in igniting a torch by means of his 
pistol ; when, as nearly as he could guess, the 
cavern was about forty feet in the main part, 
but it branched off on one side into two nar- 
rower portions. The medium height seemed 
also about forty feet. The roof was hung with 
stalactites in a very curious way, resembling, 
upon a cursory view, the Gothic arches and 
ornaments of an old church ; or, as the poet 
more fully describes it : 

Wide it was and Iiigh, 
And showed a self-bom Gothic canopy ; 
The arch upreared by Nature's architect, 
The architrave some earthquake might erect ; 
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The bnttress from some monntam's bosom hxtrrd. 
When the Poles crash'd, and water was the world ; 
Or hardened from some earth-absorbing fire. 
While yet the Globe reeked from its {nneral pyre : 
The fretted pinnacle, the aisle, the nave 
Were there, all sooop'd by Darkness from her cave. 
There, with a little tinge of phantasy. 
Fantastic faces moped and mowed on high. 
And then a mitre or a shrine wonld fix 
The eye npon its seeming crucifix. 
Thus Nature played with the stalactites 
And built herself a chapel of the seas. 

Such is the poetical language of Lord Byron, 
whose description is avowedly borrowed from 
the soi-disant Mariner ; and from whose pages 
he likewise gathered the subjoined legend, 
which is still current in the island : 

How a young chief, a thousand moons ago, 
Diving for turtle in the depths below, 
Had risen, in tracking fast his ocean prey. 

Into the cave 

How in some desperate feud of afbertime 
He sheltered there a daughter of the clime, 
A foe beloved, and offspring of a foe. 
Saved by his tribe but for a captive's woe ; 
How when the storm of war was stiU'd, he led 
His island clan to where the waters spread 
Their deep green shadow o'er the rocky floor. 
Then dived — ^it seemed as if to rise no more. 
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His wondering mates, amazed within their bark, 
Or deemed him mad, or prey to the blue shark ; 
Bowed ronnd in sorrow the sea-girded rock, 
Then paused upon their paddles from the shock ; 
When, fresh and springing from the deep, thej saw 
A goddess rise — so deemed they in their awe ; 
And their companion, glorious by her side. 
Proud and exulting in his mermaid bride : 
And how, when undeceived, the pair they bore 
With sounding conches and joyous shouts to shore.* 

The young lady is said to have been immersed 
in this submarine dungeon for two or three 
months before her lover could find an opportu- 
nity to convey her in safety to the Fiji Islands, 
about 120 leagues further south. If the legend 
be true, adds Dr. Martin, there must have 
been some other concealed opening in the 
cavern to have aflforded a fresh supply of air : 
but he searched in vain for it. Such an 
aperture, however, exists ; it was discovered a 
few years later by an English seaman ; who 
reported it to be about a foot in diameter, and 
from which proceeded a tolerably strong and 
steady breeze, but not the least glimmer of 



* " The Island," canto iv. 
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light. Furthermore, he calculated it to be 
about four feet above the surface of the water. 
When the Doctor explored the cave, it must 
have been nearly high water, and the vent was 
probably covered ; and even if it were not 
concealed, it would transmit no current of air 
inwardly, unless the tide was going out, which 
he thinks was not the case. At the time when 
the second European explorer was there the 
weather was perfectly calm, not a breath of wind 
stirring ; consequently the influx of air must 
have been occasioned by the descent of the sur- 
face of water within ; on the other hand, when 
the water rises the air must rush out. This 
cavern therefore may be said to respire like an 
animal ; the rise and fall of the tide acting as 
a diaphragm, and the above-mentioned narrow 
passage as a breathing hole. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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